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“Rainbow” sliding down wind with spinnaker set, making almost no fuss as she slips through the water 


The Defense of the Cup 


By 


HERBERT L. STONE 


HEN the present challenge of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron for the America’s Cup was 
received last October, the New York Yacht 
Club and American yachtsmen, on whom 
the burden of defense would naturally fall, 
were faced with no easy task in meeting 
what might prove to be the most dangerous 

threat since 1895. In that year Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie 

III was the challenger, and this is the first time since then 

that the foremost British yachting organization has entered 

the lists against the New York Yacht Club. 

The challenge was received with little if any warning; it 
came at the end of a long economic depression when the 
proverbial “‘ millions for defense’’ would be no easy matter to 
raise, and certain alterations in the rules, after the last 
contest in 1930, barred all but one of the quartette built for 
the defense that year, unless costly changes and alterations 
in them were made. How these changes would affect the 
speed of the yachts so altered was problematical. 

However, in keeping with tradition, the New York Yacht 
Club promptly accepted the challenge, in November, made 

















liberal terms for a race in September of this year, and with 
only ten months’ time at hand to finance, design, build and 
tune up a new yacht, proceeded to get busy and organize a 
proper defense. It has also become a tradition in the New 
York Yacht Club not to trust the defense to an old yacht. 
And in this case, as four years had elapsed since the last 
defenders were built, and as Endeavour, the challenger, was 
sure to embody her designer’s accumulated experience with 
one or more new boats under the rule, at least one new 
defender was considered essential. So Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
who managed and sailed Enterprise so successfully in 1930, 
undertook the formation of a syndicate to build and cam- 
paign a new Class J yacht. 

Luckily, tentative plans for a new defender had been 
drawn by W. Starling Burgess, of the firm of Burgess & 
Donaldson, designer of the Enterprise, and ‘‘put on ice” 
against the day we would be called upon again to race for the 
Cup. These were taken out and overhauled, so that but little 
time was wasted in getting the design. As soon as the syn- 
dicate to finance the deal was formed, the Herreshoff Com- 
pany, at Bristol, was given the order, and work was started. 
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But, at that, it was early in February before the steel for the 
new yacht was received and the actual work of building was 
begun. [ime was running on and speed was essential. The 
new yacht was built in the remarkably short time of one 
hundred days, being launched May 15th, and christened 
Rainbow. This time has, perhaps, been bettered only once in 
the case of a yacht built expressly to defend the America’s 
Cup. The sloop Volunteer was built in sixty-six days, back in 
1887. 

Of the other four yachts which were Cup candidates, only 
one, the Weetamoe, had been altered to conform to the 
changes in the rule — changes which called for the carrying 
of seven or eight tons additional weight in cabin fittings and 
bulkheads to make the yachts capable of housing their large 
racing crews; which specified minimum weights for masts; 
which required winches and other mechanical gadgets to be 
carried on deck, ete. 

In the case of Enterprise, the smallest of the quartette in 
1930, it was felt that the addition of this weight would 
change her trim and affect her speed so that she would have 
but little chance. Whirlwind had not shown enough speed 
four years ago to justify expensive changes. But with Yankee 
the case was different. Undoubtedly the fastest of the old 
quartette in a breeze, and, next to Whirlwind, the largest of 
the four, it was felt that certain changes designed to improve 
her speed in light weather would make her a real contender. 
These changes were carried out under the direction of her 
designer, Frank C. Paine, and included, in addition to her 
interior fittings, an entire new bow. The forward sections 











“Vanitie,” built as a Cup 
aspirant in 1914 and in- 
eligible as defender because 
of changed rules, has been 
actively raced against the 

se three Class J yachts 


were fined up, the reverse curve in the forward profile was 
straightened out, and the U-shaped bow was replaced by one 
of a V-type, cancelling the quarter beam penalty the yacht 
formerly took. These changes also allowed her to carry some 
360 square feet of additional sail area. So successful have the 
changes proved that she is quite a different yacht this year, 
and she has completely reversed her form in light to moder- 
ate breezes and smooth sea. 

Weetamoe was also altered radically in an effort to make 
her stiffer in a breeze. Her lead ballast was recast and placed 
farther forward, the keel profile being altered altogether and 
the center of gravity brought some two feet lower. These 
changes have resulted in a reversal of form just the opposite 
of Yankee’s, and Weetamoe has not shown anything in light 
breezes, in which she was at her best before, and, as luck 
would have it, the winds off Newport have been so light that 
what she would do in a hard breeze had, up to August Ist, 
yet to be determined. So discouraging was her performance 
that after the July observation races her lead keel was once 
more recast, and as this is written she has not yet been under 
sail. 


The Observation Races 


To select a defender from these three candidates is the 
task of the America’s Cup Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club. To do this, two series of observation races were 
arranged in June and July, with Vanitie, a Cup candidate 
built in 1914 and now rating out of the class, as a fourth 
boat, so that the contestants could be raced in pairs under 
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conditions that simulate those of the America’s Cup matches 
themselves. Then a final series of trial races was arranged for 
the latter part of August, the selection of the defender not to 
be announced until after this last series has been finished. 
The defending club does not actually have to name its yacht 
until one week before the Cup races commence. 

Therefore, it is obviously impossible to say, before this 
issue of YACHTING goes to press, which yacht will defend the 
Cup. All we can do is to record what has happened in the 
observation races, and on the New York Yacht Club Cruise 
where the three candidates met in the daily runs. 

Rainbow, the first of the three in commission and with 
a somewhat longer tuning up period, looked well in her early 
matches and in the few preliminary brushes she had with the 
Weetamoe and Vanitie. 

In the June and July observation series, Rainbow sailed in 
fifteen races. She finished first in eight of them and was 
awarded one more as a result of a protest in the race of June 
24th. But the majority of these wins were against W eetamoe 
and Vanitie, Rainbow taking five out of six against the for- 
mer, and three out of four against Vanitie. Against Yankee, 
the new yacht was not so successful. In the six times the two 
met in the series under discussion, Yankee led Rainbow at 
the finish five times, and the one race in which Rainbow 
finished first went over the time limit. In the first race in 
which the two met, Yankee fouled Rainbow at the start, 
making the latter lose considerable time in restarting, and 
was subsequently disqualified after a hearing, which counted 
as another win for Rainbow. But in all of these races except 
two, Yankee’s margin of victory was very slight, being ¢ 










Last spring “Weetamoe’s” 
lead keel was lowered to 
give increased stability, but 
her performance has been 
disappointing and further 
changes have been made 
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matter of seconds only, and all of them were sailed in light to 
moderate weather and smooth sea, just the conditions under 
which the Boston yacht is at her best. 

Yankee won all of her races against Weetamoe, four in 
number, and lost only once to Vanitie, except when she quit, 
while leading, in their last encounter, because of an accident 
to her professional skipper. In the hands of Charles Francis 
Adams, the Boston boat has been doing excellent work, 
finishing first in ten out of twelve starts, but losing out in one 
of these on the protest above referred to. What she will do in 
a breeze and jump of sea has, at this writing, to be deter- 
mined, but she has shown enough to convince anyone that 
she is vastly improved over 1930. 

W eetamoe has been the lame duck of the series and, unless 
the changes made in her in midsummer improve her greatly, 
it is hardly likely that she will be considered in the selection. 

As the real competition seems to have narrowed down to 
Yankee and Rainbow, the choice seems to lie between these 
two yachts. In analyzing the racing between this pair during 
the two series already sailed, Yankee seems to have had the 
best of it on the windward legs. She has been remarkably 
close winded, and has had, apparently, little trouble in 
working out ahead from almost any position. But her gain on 
this point of sailing has been largely offset by Rainbow's 
ability to close up on the reaching and running legs. In one of 
the races between the pair, not more than 34 seconds sepa- 
rated the yachts at any mark, and in four of them the differ- 
ence of time at the finish was only 11, 12, 24, and 57 seconds. 
Close enough, anyone will admit, and so close that a very 


(Continued on page 126) 
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“Yankee” 


One of the 1930 quartette, “ Yankee” was built for a syndicate 

of Boston yachtsmen from designs by Frank C. Paine. In the 

trials of that season she was at her best in a breeze. This spring 

her forebody was altered. Under the skilful guidance of 

Charles Francis Adams, she has been traveling fast and 
winning a majority of her races 
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“Rainbow” 


The only Class J yacht built this year in the United States. 

She is from plans drawn by W. Starling Burgess, designer of 

“Enterprise,” the 1930 defender. “Rainbow's” standing rig- 

ging, of high tensile steel rods, is a novel feature which has 

caused considerable discussion. She is being sailed by Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, who was skipper of “Enterprise” 
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“Endeavour” 


The fifteenth challenger was designed by Charles E. Nicholson 

and built by Camper & Nicholson, Southampton, England. 

She is a sweet-lined craft, and apparently has as many and as 
good gadgets as any of the American trio 
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Beken & Son, Cowes 


Dressed with signal flags set “rainbow fashion,” the challenger “Endeavour” takes the water 


“Endeavour’s” Chances 


The Challenger’s Races in Home Waters Indicate a Formidable Contender 


By M. HECKSTALL-SMITH 


HAVING completed her voyage across the 
Atlantic, Endeavour is now on the last lap of 
her quest for the Cup. I have often been 
questioned as to her chances of success, but 
have always found it quite impossible to 
say more than that I believe her to be a 
very good boat — so good, in fact, that I 
think she ought to put up a better fight 
than any previous challenger. 

In the first place, one knows nothing of the defending 
yacht, but one may be certain that American designers have 
learned a great deal from Enterprise’s brilliant win in the last 
series of races for the Cup and have profited by the expe- 
rience gained in the design and construction of Starling 
Burgess’ masterpiece. Enterprise is, I take it, the finest 
performer to windward of any yacht of her length ever 
built, and it must have been only the fact that she fitted the 
then prevailing conditions of the match so perfectly which 
has kept her out of this year’s trial races. It is evident, how- 
ever, from what I have read of the trial races, that both 
Weetamoe and Yankee have been greatly improved — so 
much so that it makes it difficult to make any estimate of 
the relative capabilities of Rainbow and Endeavour. 

It is true that the British yacht has taken eight first 
prizes in twelve starts in the big class, but it must be re- 
membered that the conditions which obtain in these races 
differ greatly from those of the Cup match. In her trials in 
open water against Velsheda — the only other British yacht 
built to the amended rule — she certainly had the best of it, 
but again it must be remembered that Velsheda has not been 
sailing up to her last season’s form. Mr. Stephenson’s yacht 
has been definitely below her best form of last season and I 
am fairly certain that, even when at her best, she still had 
something in hand which so far had not been brought out. 





In the trials which I saw, there can be no doubt that 
Endeavour is by far the better boat to windward; she points 
higher, foots faster, and does not show a relative tendency 
to sag to leeward. Another marked difference between the 
two vessels is to be found in their performance when on a 
wind in a Channel swell. This, I had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of observing on the day of the last Endeavour-Vel- 
sheda trial, out of Torbay, from the vantage point of Berry 
Head. Velsheda, when she met the heavy swell which was 
running into the Bay, plunged heavily and continued to 
plunge for some little time, only damping down the motion, 
slowly, whereas Endeavour, on the other hand, after shoot- 
ing her bow high out of the water, seemed to damp down the 
pitching motion at once and so to keep her way on. This 
seems to point to the fact that the challenger should be well 
suited to the sort of sea which she may expect off Newport. 

Right up to the day of her last trial, everything appeared 
to be going well with the challenger. Not a day of the three 
months since her launch had been wasted. Various sails had 
been tried, alterations had been made to rigging and sheet 
leads, experiments had been made with ballasting, amd 
every opportunity had been taken to try out the various 
alterations and improvements. Then, just a few days before 
the yacht was due to sail for America, an unfortunate and 
unforeseen thing happened. Some fifteen of her professional 
crew refused to accept the very generous terms offered them 
by Mr. Sopwith, and left the yacht. Mr. Fairey, the sporting 
owner of Shamrock, immediately offered to transfer his 
whole crew, amateur and professional, to Endeavour. Mr. 
Sopwith accepted his offer, in part, and the three Shamrock 
amateurs — members of the Royal Corinthian Yacht 
Club — joined Endeavour right away. Mr. F. J. Mitchell, 
Commodore of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, after a 
consultation with Mr. Sopwith, undertook to find as many 
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“Endeavour” slicing through it in one of her early races 


capable amateurs as might be required to fill the vacancies 
and, within a day or two, every vacant post was filled — 
almost to a man by Royal Corinthians. It is a great pity 
that this able and enthusiastic crew could not have had some 
practical experience on the challenger before she finished her 
racing tuning up in British waters, but it is certain that 
they will make the best of their time when the yacht is 





being finally tuned up for the Cup races. There can be no 
blinking the fact that the chances of the challenger have 
been minimized by this unfortunate course of events, but 
the keenness and individual ability of the young amateur 
crew may go far to counterbalance their lack of experience 
of racing in big vessels and the very short time at their dis- 
posal for working together prior to the Cup races. 


© Sport & General Press Agency, London 


The challenger getting under way in a fresh breeze 
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Conditioning an America’s Cup Candidate 


C. SHERMAN HOYT 





) “wali HAS been my fortune, or misfortune, to 
participate in three campaigns for condi- 
tioning an America’s Cup defender or 
would-be defender. With lengthening ex- 
perience the conviction grows that proper 
conditioning involves enormous difficul- 
ties, and that no racing yacht of such size 
is ever brought to perfect form. Probably 
none ever will be until two such boats are built, rigged, and 
equipped identically — in so far as it is humanly possible to 
do so — and, subsequently, sailed against each other daily, 
for at least six months, one being maintained without any 
alterations or changes, except such as prove absolutely 
essential to safety, and the other undergoing from time to 
time alterations in hull, trim, spars, rig, sail plan and sails to 
determine what is beneficial and what is not. Even then, in 
any such Utopian and prohibitively expensive scheme, the 
impossibility of securing equal helmsmanship, management 
and crewing would probably prevent attainment of perfec- 
tion of form and ultimate maximum speed in any particular 
boat. 

Let us consider the normal situation involved in condi- 
tioning and tuning up, assuming our yacht to be built, 
launched and rigged. Forget for the time being the primary 
problems incidental to design of hull, sail plan, spars and rig; 
the irritation of interpreting rules of measurement, fre- 
quently doubly complicated, as they are this year, by special 
conditions which may have the effect of nullifying or ampli- 
fying certain rules. In the course of time these rules have 
become so complicated that to elucidate their real intent a 
board of admiralty lawyers ought to be instituted. Neglect 
the trying problem of building a hull to scantling require- 
ments based on measurements of a hypothetical hull of 
form, type and shape utterly different from that of the 
modern racing yacht; or — still worse — under the Inter- 
national Rule in which scantlings are fixed by the rating 
alone, with entire disregard of displacement, weight of lead 
carried, and length, save within broad limits. Leaving all 
such digressions aside, what is the problem confronting those 
in charge of a cup yacht? Hull, spars, rig (including countless 
fittings) and sails must be tested, and altered, and a per- 
sonnel of thirty men trained to the fullest possible extent in 
the all too brief period of three months. 

The hull normally gives the least trouble. It is usually too 
late to make radical changes once the yacht is overboard and 
ready to go into commission, but primarily we have to 
consider the plane of flotation and trim. What length water 
line (capable of material alteration in the modern Class J 
yacht) will give the greatest speed? Do we want to go to the 
maximum permissible by our scantlings, with the consider- 
able increase in displacement obtained by additional ballast, 
fixed or loose, to gain in power and stability? Or shall we 
lighten the ship, with a sacrifice of stability, which may still 
be sufficient for the average weather conditions likely to be 
encountered in the crucial races? The only answer is that 
one must try, try again. Comparative performances against 
an opponent are of little value since he may be experimenting 
along the same lines at the same time. Changes in size and 
shape of rudder, ratio of gearing and diameter of steering 
wheel, may be beneficial. The proper size of centerboard, its 
location, and the amount that it is to be lowered under vary- 
ing conditions should be determined. Different boards 














require entirely divergent techniques for proper handling. 
The most advantageous fore and aft trim, obtained by 
shifting dead weight (which may affect rating and cause 
alteration in sail plan to keep within the rating limit), or by 
disposition of crew on deck, should be determined. Natu- 
rally, the marks of the plane of flotation must be constantly 
checked to see that one remains within the limits permitted 
by the rules but, if proved advisable, a new plane may be 
established. This will involve remeasurement and conse- 
quent readjustment of other rating factors. The surface of 
the yacht’s bottom must be brought as near perfection as 
possible but in the normal modern bronze boat this gives less 
trouble than formerly. A day or two on the slip, with plenty 
of men and elbow grease, usually ensures as perfectly pol- 
ished a bottom as it is possible to achieve. 

Spars, mast, main boom and spinnaker boom present their 
own particular difficulties which are essentially those of 
design. If more than one of each be available, experiment 
must be carried on with every member. The relative merits 
of wood, steel, or duralumin are still open to dispute, to say 
nothing of the problem of size and shape. Because of the 
high minimum weight limit, masts, this year, present a 
different problem than hitherto. No longer does one strive 
to get the lightest mast possible which is capable of support- 
ing the probable load with reasonable chances of its staying 
in the boat; instead, the object is to build for a given weight 
the strongest possible mast. Pressures have increased 
enormously, owing to the general change from triple to 
double head rigs. Too much importance may have been 
given to vertical strength, to the sacrifice of windage ob- 
tainable by reduction in size or change in form of the sec- 
tional area, and many experiments could be made were 
time and funds available. 

Booms of diversified types and materials are possible. 
Conclusive results have not been obtained. We find that the 
challenger will probably swing a boom similar in type to that 
carried by Enterprise in most of her later races in 1930. This 
boom, after rather inconclusive tests this season, has been 
abandoned by Rainbow. With the natural tendency of man- 
kind to pursue strange and unknown gods, we see Endeavour 
experimenting with a so-called “‘Park Avenue”’ boom, now 
discarded by Rainbow, and the latter trying a boom of 
flexible type already thrown onto the scrap pile by Velsheda 
and Endeavour. Perhaps Nicholson has improved on Bur- 
gess’ boom; possibly the latter has found some way to make 
the former’s scheme more reliable and practicable. Spin- 
naker booms present fewer difficulties and, so far, a nar- 
rower range of type. With the advent of the parachute spin- 
naker abomination, new booms are required, and one is 
between the devil and the deep blue sea in deciding whether 
to sacrifice needed strength to the essential requisite of a 
boom which is not too heavy for available crew power to 
handle. 

Rig is closely associated with the problems of spars and 
sail plan. Lateral staying of masts probably gives less 
trouble than any other part of the standing rigging, but even 
assuming that a predetermined design has given us a three- 
or four-paneled rig, with stays of solid bar, nineteen by one 
wire, or other material, and spreaders of metal, wood, or 
what have you, only actual trials can establish the proper 
tension to be carried on the different members. Spreaders are 
lengthened or shortened; the rake and sometimes the 
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Immediately after her launching, “Rainbow's” duralumin mast was stepped and her rigging set up 


stepping of the mast may be changed. Any alteration of one 
element usually requires readjustment of others. 

Fore and aft staying, especially since the advent of the 
prevailing double head rig, presents many complications. 
What is the proper distribution of the area of the fore 
triangle between jib and fore staysail? Shall one, or both, or 
neither, be set flying? Is the gear, whether winches, jacks or 
purchases, adequate to hold proper tension and alignment 
of the luffs of headsails? How much shall flexibility and ease 
in handling headsails be sacrificed to efficiency in windward 
work with the rig and sails found best on that point of 
sailing? Changes in rig usually require alterations in deck 
leads, and halliards, blocks, winches or purchases frequently 
fail when subjected to new strains and must be readjusted. 
Every bit of gear should be fully tested and subjected to 
constant careful inspection to see if defects are developing. 
Blocks, wire, rope, shackles, hooks, fairleads, etc., do not last 
indefinitely. For example, blocks of a type that had proved 
entirely satisfactory on Weetamoe and Enterprise in 1930, 
when reinstalled this year on the former and on Rainbow 


suddenly developed the disconcerting habit of shedding their 
shells. This was so bad that one of us seriously considered 
equipping the crew with steel helmets as protection against 
the chunks of metal that came hurtling down from some 
hundred or more feet aloft. And so on, with practically every 
bit of rigging and gear. It is a constant struggle to combine 
simplicity and speed in handling with efficiency and strength. 
And the practical problems of expense, time available for 
making alterations, and the feasibility of utilizing gear on 
hand by some makeshift adaptation must always be con- 
sidered. 

Sails — their weight, shape, cut, care, conditioning, dry- 
ing, trimming, and testing, to say nothing of stowage and 
storage on the yacht, her tender, ashore or at the sail- 
maker’s — present endless complications. In the course of 
the season a Cup yacht may easily collect between thirty and 
forty sails of all kinds. Each must be used just enough to 
break it in properly and to stretch it to its most efficient size 
and draft. Reeutting and alterations are constantly re- 
quired, sometimes because a sail proves too small or has been 
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overstretched, sometimes to rectify 
weaknesses that develop or to repair 
actual damage so frequently met with in 
shifting these huge sheets of light canvas, 
and, not infrequently, because of changes 
in sail plan and rig. Any alteration in the 
size of the forward triangle, or change in 
the rake of the mast, involves in turn a 
corresponding correction in the length 
of the luff of every headsail. Sometimes 
lengthening or shortening head pennants 
will suffice; at other times the actual 
shape of the headsails must be changed, 
or it may only be a question of changing 
the size of the luff wires or the type of 
hanks. 

Battens — on which we spend small 
fortunes, and whose problem has not, in 
my estimation, come near to a proper 
solution — mast and boom slides, snap 
hooks, hanks, head pennants, all must be 
tested, frequently condemned and recti- 
fied. Keeping a proper sail log, with 
notations as to number and length of 
times set, strength of breeze, per- 
formance of sail itself, its current 

(Continued on page 118) 


Right. Bending sail on the American 
Cup yacht “Rainbow” as Harold S. 
Vanderbilt, her skipper, looks on 


Below. “Rainbow's” bow, showing her 

clear deck forward. Notice the winches 

for jib and staysail tack tackles, and the 
size of the spinnaker boom 
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Harold S. Vanderbilt, skipper of the “Rainbow” and 
organizer of the syndicate which built her, talking it 
over with designer W. Starling Burgess 


Top, left. C. Sherman Hoyt, member of “Rainbow's” 
afterguard 








Soe sia See 


Charles Francis Adams at the wheel of “ Yankee” which 
he has sailed in winning form this season 





Left, center. Chandler Hovey, managing head of the 
“Yankee” syndicate, has sailed on the yacht in all of 
her races (Photo, courtesy “The Sportsman” ). Bottom. 
Reginald de B. Boardman, skipper of the “Weetamoe” 
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© Arthur Lamsley 
Thomas O. M. Sopwith, owner and skipper of the 
challenger, at the wheel of the “Endeavour” 





Frank C. Paine, “ Yankee’s” designer, is as good at 
sailing a boat as he is at designing one 





Frederick H. Prince, owner of “Weetamoe,” deter- 
mined in spite of disappointments in the early racing 





And the race committee of the New York Yacht Club, 

on whose shoulders rests the burden of seeing that the 

contenders get a fair race. Edmund Lang, Clinton 
Mackenzie and E. Vail Stebbins 
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Thomas Octave Murdock Sopwith, owner and master of the “Endeavour.” On his 
last visit to the United States, in 1912, he took the Harmsworth Cup home with him 


The America’s Cup Match 


An Interview with T. O. M. Sopwith, Owner of “Endeavour” 


ARTHUR LAMSLEY 





HE America’s Cup has become the Blue 
Ribbon of yacht racing. It is an extraordi- 
narily romantic trophy, originally a silver 
challenge cup, offered in 1851 by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, Cowes, for a race around 
the Isle of Wight. In its day valued at one 
hundred guineas, this trophy, in a period of 

eighty-three years, has inspired generations of sporting 

yachtsmen in England, Canada and the United States to 
spend the best part of two million pounds sterling in its 
successful defence and in fourteen challenges. 

No other sporting event in the world causes anything like 
the sustained and prolonged excitement which character- 
izes a race for the America’s Cup, and in a variety of ways 
it has strengthened immeasurably the sporting friendship 
existing between the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Furthermore, 
the winning or retaining of this old silver cup is the only 
reward and honor to be gained by the contestants — there 

















is no prize money, a not unimportant feature in these days 
of professionalized sport. In every sense of the word the 
America’s Cup match is a purely sporting adventure 
of the finest type. 

The influence of the America’s Cup races on the designing 
and building of yachts cannot readily be estimated. One 
might almost affirm that the present wonderful creations, 
the Class J yachts, have evolved solely as the result of the 
America’s Cup matches, particularly those sailed during 
recent years. However, there was a period in which the 
designing and building of challengers and defenders for 
the America’s Cup was marked by a serious lapse from the 
fine, wholesome craft seen in the early matches, well-designed 
and stoutly-built for racing and cruising, and capable of 
sailing anywhere in the world. I refer to the period in which 
yachts had degenerated to mere racing machines — a pure 
waste of money, for they were quite useless to their owners 
after the match. Today, happily, challengers and defenders 
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built to the rules governing the 1930 match, and the 
amended rules for the forthcoming America’s Cup races in 
September, which do away with the racing machines, are 
so well-designed and built that they give owners a fine type 
of yacht, a wholesome vessel in every way in which they 
can live and cruise. The present defender and chaiienger 
are the outcome of a lifetime of experience on the part of 
their respective designers, who are leaders in their profession 
on either side of the Atlantic. 

British yachtsmen have had little to encourage them in the 
succession of fourteen defeats — though these have not been 
inglorious — by their American rivals during the past 83 
years. However, undaunted by past failures, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron has challenged this year with Endeavour. 
Naturally, we are going into the contest with renewed hope 
of regaining the trophy for British yachting. Whatever has 
been said about unfair conditions regarding the race in past 
years, the readjusted rules, the result of a most amicable 
conference after the last contest in 1930, are about as fair 
today as they possibly can be. Even the apparent inequality 
in the construction of the yachts for the last contest was 
quite legitimate within the rules. A good deal of nonsense 
has been voiced concerning the ‘“‘mechanical gadgets’’ used 
in the successful American defender Enterprise, as well as 
some criticism about the construction and weight of her 
mast, but American yachtsmen were perfectly within their 
rights in exploiting every possible avenue of genius in naval 
architecture. 

Endeavour is built of steel, and 

although a metal yacht is somewhat 
of a novelty to the layman it is not 
uncommon in yacht construction. 
The choice of steel for the challenger ~ 
was arrived at only after much con- : 
sideration of the respective virtues 
of wood, bronze and other alloys. 
The steel plates of the hull of the yacht 
are riveted to steel frames; the under- 
water plates are laid flush and are 
riveted through on steel seam strips. 
Above the water line the plates are 
joggled with a view to saving weight. 
All the plates were specially prepared 
before being worked to shape, to pre- 
vent rust or scaling, so that the hull 
could be easily polished to a fine 
surface. 

The challenger will also have a mast 
made of high tensile steel. It is built 
of plates electrically welded together, 


“Endeavour” has shown 

up well in her races in 

British waters and is ap- 

parently the most danger- 

ous contender ever to seek 
the America’s Cup 
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and strengthened internally only by light steel diaphragms, 
copying nature’s method of strengthening the bamboo. 
This principle of steel mast construction has been thoroughly 
tested by similar masts built by Camper and Nicholson for 
Velsheda, Candida, and the last America’s Cup challenger, 
Shamrock. The mast is 168 feet long; its fittings are of spe- 
cially strong stainless steel, a metal which has been used 
in most of the other fittings in the yacht. 
The boom of the challenger is an interesting experiment 
in design and construction evolved from an experimental 
boom built for Velsheda last year and an attempt to increase 
the efficiency of the mainsail by applying principles dis- 
covered in the science of aeronautics. The amount of curva- 
ture or deflection is controlled by wire stays to which are 
fitted hinged struts, the curvature being regulated by the 
amount of tension put on the wire to windward in light 
winds, or on the wire to leeward in fresh winds, to prevent 
the boom bending too much. The boom is hollow, built of 
silver spruce, with rounded top and bottom and flat sides. 
Now that the total sail area has been limited for yachts 
matched in the America’s Cup contest, the need of more 
experiment in the designing and fashioning of sails has 
devolved upon the sailmaker. The science of aeronautics 
has helped considerably through experiments with model 
sails in wind tunnels to discover the most efficient combina- 
tion of various sails. Endeavour’s mainsail is made of 120 
pieces of specially selected and tested sail cloth, and the 
(Continued on page 118) 














“Rainbow” was launched on the morning of May 15th and was under sail three days later 


The Three American Cup Yachts 
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Something About the Class J Yachts Which 
Aspire to Defend the America’s Cup 





“VER since 1881, when the Canadians made their 
{second attempt to capture the America’s Cup, each 
new challenge has brought out at least one new 
yacht especially designed and built for the purpose of 
defending the “‘Blue Ribbon of Yachting.” Not always has 
the new yacht been chosen by the committee entrusted 
with the difficult task of selecting a defender. Indeed, in 1881, 
the Pocahontas, built under a guarantee that she would be 
faster than the famous Arrow, was so unmercifully trimmed 
by existing boats that she soon earned the nickname of 
“Poky.” And, in 1901, the two-year-old Columbia was 
chosen to defend the Cup in preference to the new Con- 
stitution. , 

In 1930, when Shamrock V made her attempt to lift the 
cup, four yachts were built. Two of these, Weetamoe and 
Yankee, are out again this year and Yankee has been giving 
the 1934 Rainbow considerable of a tussle. Both of the older 
boats have undergone major operations designed to increase 
their speed, and in the case of Yankee the operation may 
be regarded as a distinct success. 














Weetamoe was designed by Clinton H. Crane for a syndi- 
cate of New York Yacht Club members headed by Rear 
Commodore Junius 8. Morgan, Jr., and George Nichols. 
She was built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. of 
Bristol, R. I., and was one of the outstanding yachts of her 
year, giving Enterprise the hardest competition she met. 
She was fast in light to moderate winds but proved to be a 
trifle tender when it blew hard. Last winter, while hauled 
out at her builder’s yard, her lead keel was removed, recast, 
and lowered nearly two feet to give her added stability, a 
wooden filler being fitted between the lead and the bronze 
keel casting. This, however, naturally increased her wetted 
surface and, consequently, her frictional resistance, a matter 
especially important in light weather. 

In August, after rather an unsuccessful campaign, she was 
again taken back to Bristol and her lead was once more 
changed. Its forward end was raised and its shape faired into 
that of the hull, while its after end remained in position. 
Abaft the end of the lead the keel runs practically straight 
to the heel of the sternpost. Most of the hump in the profile 
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at the forward end of the lead has been eliminated. The 
center of gravity of the lead has been raised almost to its old 
position. What the result will be it is too early to tell, but 
she should be better except in a hard breeze. Weetamoe was 
the narrowest of the 1930 quartette and her original model 
shows rather slack bilges and full garboards, with a mini- 
mum of wetted surface, and beautiful fore and aft lines. 
Lowering the keel increased her lateral plane considerably. 
She has a centerboard which works through the keel about 
amidships. Mast and rigging are duplicates of Rainbow’s. 

Yankee, designed by Frank C. Paine for a Boston syndi- 
cate headed by John S. Lawrence, Chandler Hovey, and the 
designer, was built by George Lawley & Son Corporation of 
Neponset, Mass: She was the widest of the 1930 fleet and 
the most powerful in model, fast in a breeze of wind and 
decidedly able. The sections forward were rather round and 
full and, when being driven into a head sea in a light breeze, 
Yankee did not carry her way as well as she might have. 
During the winter she was towed to Lawley’s, hauled out, 
and her sections from amidships to the bow were altered 
from a “‘U” to a “V” shape, the profile of the keel being 
straightened at the same time. Her water line is some nine 
inches longer and her actual sail area is greater by about 
360 square feet. This has made a new boat of her and she is 
now good in light to moderate winds, does not stop when 
bucking a sea, and her speed is better than before. She 
carries the same hollow wooden mast she had in 1930. 
There is a small centerboard just forward of the heel of the 
rudder post. 

Rainbow, the only new Class J yacht among the Cup 
aspirants, was designed by W. Starling Burgess, whose 
Enterprise defended the Cup four years ago, and was built 
by Herreshoff at Bristol. The members of the syndicate 
which financed the building of the new yacht are: Harold 8S. 
Vanderbilt, syndicate manager, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


The upper model is that of “Rainbow” 
and shows her long overhangs forward 
and aft. The lower one is “Yankee” 


J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Gerard B. Lambert, Edward 8. 
Harkness, Henry H. Rogers, Charles Hayden, George E. 
Roosevelt, W. G. McCullough, Joseph P. Day, Walter P. 
Chrysler, Ogden L. Mills, Marshall Field and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr. 

Rainbow is a handsome craft, with slightly more length 
over all than the others and with easy fore and aft lines. 
Forward, at the extreme bow, there is a pronounced flare in 
the topsides which gives additional room on deck. She also 
carries a small centerboard. Her most novel feature is her 
standing rigging which is of high tensile heat treated steel 
rods, connected by turnbuckles, instead of the usual wire 
rope. There are only two of these to a side, one leading to 
the lower spreaders and the other to a point some twenty- 
eight feet below the truck over the ends of the three spread- 
ers. Her mast is of duralumin and is pear-shaped in section, 
with the track for the slides of the mainsail fitted in a groove 
in its after part. It is about 30 inches fore and aft and 18 
athwartships. 

All three of the American boats are plated with bronze 
on steel frames except Rainbow, whose plating above the 
water line is of steel. According to the new rules for the 
class, all winches are on deck. Instead of being skinned out 
below, they have living quarters for all hands and their 
crews live aboard and not on tenders, as in the past. Spare 
sails and gear, however, are still stowed on tenders or ashore. 

The principal dimensions of the American yachts are: 


Rainbow Yankee Weetamoe 
Length over all............ 126.65’ 126.0’ 125.9’ 
Length on L. W. L......... 82.0’ 83.75’ 83.0 
Beam, extreme............. 20.92’ 22.6’ 20.3’ 
A 14.9’ 15.0’ 15.0’ 
Displacement, tons......... 138.13 159 151.0 
Rated sail area, square feet.. 7555 7555 7555 











“Weetamoe,” as originally built, is 
shown by the upper model with its almost 
triangular lateral plane 









The changes made by lowering the keel. 
As the yacht is at present, her profile 
displays only a slight hump at the forward 
end of the lead keel 
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A day at Marblehead’s Race 
Week. Looking out through 
the harbor entrance from the 
clubhouse of the Easter 


Yacht Club 


How a commuter looks from 
the air. Walter P. Chrysler: 
“Frolic Ill.” She was designed 
by John H. Wells, built ) 
Mathis, and is driven 6y 
a pair of Winton gasoline 
engines 
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A study in wave formation at 
speed. ‘‘Whisper,”’ owned by 
Herbert L. Pratt, carries her 
owner daily from Hempstead 


Harbor to New York 


The fleet at anchor in Vine- 
yard Haven, for years a fa- 
vorite harbor for yachtsmen 
and for over two centuries a 
refuge for coasters 
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Skinning the Cat 


Sloops Put Cats Out of the Running in 


International Dinghy Contest 


By 


C. H. J. SNIDER 


- ER-ROW-OW-OW!”’ 

M Somebody step on the cat’s tail? 

Yep. Sloop did it, and chances are that the 
feline will never feel the same. 

That seems to be the one definite conclusion which 
emerged from the international meeting of four-boat dinghy 
teams at Toronto on Lake Ontario last July. They met on 
the invitation of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, to con- 
tinue the jolly little debate begun on Long Island Sound a 
year ago. On that occasion the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club was the host, and the subject, then as this 
time, hinged upon the respective merits of English Inter- 
national 14-foot dinghies and Great Lakes dinghies of the 
same approximate dimensions. : 

Only once, in nine races of the Toronto episode, did a cat 
finish first. The cat-rigged team scored nothing but a goose- 
egg. All nine races went to teams in sloop-rigged boats. 
Charles W. Bourke created a storm when he first tried out a 
sloop rig in a lake dinghy two years ago. The cat rig, in the 
form of. lug, gunter, gaff, or Bermuda mainsail, had then 
reigned unchallenged for thirty-two years, ever since J. 
Wilton Morse introduced the dinghy on the Lakes. This 
latest exhibition has gone far towards ousting it. 

But remember, all cats have nine lives! 

Apart from that, the issue between the English Inter- 
national dinghy and the lake type was not clarified greatly. 
’ Englishmen and English boats won most of the races, but 
the lake boats, Canadian and American, varied in age and 
efficiency. Three of the four English boats were new. Two of 
the Canadians were of 1934 building, but the others, Cana- 
dian and American, went back as far as 1928. 

Boat for boat, there seemed little to choose between the 
performances of the newest lakers and the English. It may 
never be possible to amalgamate the two types, for building 
costs enter into the lake picture very largely. The lapstrake 
lake boats cost less to build and stand the wear and tear of 
lake sailing — particularly the taking in and out of the 
water — better than the smooth-skinned English model 
would. That seems to be an obstacle to a complete com- 
promise type. Apart from that, the newest boats of each type 
seemed very closely matched in sailing ability. The English 
went surprisingly well in light breezes and smooth seas, and 
Bourke’s products were equally surprising when it blew 
hard, and in rough water. It was expected that with their 
lighter boards — 50 pounds against the English 112 — they 
could not be kept going with the bullet-nosed Britons, but 
the reverse was the case. 
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“Canute,” newest of the English dinghies 


The Canadian team, all Bourke-designed, consisted of: 


Riptide, C. W. Bourke, skipper, Hedley Holmes, crew 

Judy, Atwell Fleming and Gordon Reid 

Bonnie, Leonard Hynes and Leslie Scott 

Jupiter, Reginald Dixon, John Thomson. Jupiter, in her 
seventh season, was rigged as a Marconi cat at first 
but was changed to a sloop rig for most of the races. 


The visiting flotilla from Rochester was made up of: 


Silhouette, sailed by Bill and Charley Tarr 

Gloriette II, George Ford and Wadsworth Sykes 
Silver Slipper, Dwight Hill and F. Waterhouse 
Cherri Jane II, Luther Webster and Arthur Clarke 


Silver Slipper, oldest of all, was designed in Tonawanda, 
N. Y. The others were designed by Bourke and built in 
Toronto or Rochester for their American owners. Jupiter 
rammed Cherri Jane in one of the starts and split a plank, 
and Hill had to take Silver Slipper home before the contest 
was over. In the last race the Americans borrowed two 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club dinghies to fill up their battered 
ranks, and Gil Barber, with a local crew, pinch-hit for 
Webster, while Phil Farnham and his brother took Hill’s 
place. 

The Rochester boats were all cats, and to that, and their 
age, and some hard luck, may be attributed the apparently 
poor showing the American team made. The total score for 
the series was: 


Won Lost 
English team 6 1 
Canadian team 3 3 
American team 0 5 
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Americans did better than the score card would indicate, 
for George Ford of Rochester, recent winner of the Douglas 
Trophy on Lake Ontario, has to his credit the beating of all 
the English in his Gloriette JI, with his discounted cat rig, on 
the first day, and taking Canute’s measure on another; but 
the team always lost on points. The series was determined 
by the number of races won, not by the number of points 
scored. 

The Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Club and Cam- 
bridge Cruising Club of England responded to the Canadian 
invitation by sending out this team of English international 
dinghies: 


Lightning, manned by John W. Winter and Thomas 
Scott 

East Light, sailed by Peter Scott and Nicholas Cooke 

R. I. P., Stewart Morris and Roger De Quincy 

Canute, David Beale, skipper, and Oscar Brown, crew 


Lightning was on the Sound last year. The other three were 
new. Sir John Beale was godfather to the English contingent, 
and Uffa Fox, winner of the American Sailing Canoe Cham- 
pionship last year, managed the team. 

The English boats were all sloops, with pale blue Cam- 
bridge jacks of silk, starred with Tudor roses, at their mast- 
heads. They were high-sided and narrow, with no decks at 
all, smooth skins of double planking and light ribs like 
canoes. Their minimum hull weight of 225 pounds was ex- 
ceeded by the older lake boats but was approximated by the 
newest. 

The clinker-built lake dinghies were sharper, wider, and 
extensively decked to compensate for less freeboard. The 
English boats were 4 feet 8 inches beam. The lakers ranged 
from 5 feet to 5 feet seven-and-one-half inches. Length and 
sail area were nominally the same in each type but the 
English spinnakers greatly increased the actual spread. 

The races were in Lake Ontario, off Toronto Island, in 
conditions varying from drifts to sharp squalls, rough water, 
and flat calms. They extended over two weeks. 

It was noticeable from the first race that the Englishmen 
knew how to button themselves immediately upon an op- 
ponent, and get out of their team-mates’ way. They gathered 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“Gloriette II,”’ typical of the Rochester cats 


Just before the battle. Left to right: 

“Jupiter,” under cat rig, and the sloops 

“Lightning,” “Judy,” “East Light,” and 
“Riptide” 
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In the final race of the 1885 series, sailed in a 30-mile breeze on September 16th, “Puritan,” after being beaten on the run down 
wind, fought her way to victory on the windward leg, defeating “Genesta” by less than two minutes. From a painting by W. F. Halsall 


Record of Races for the America’s Cup 


1851. August 22nd. Cup won by schooner yacht America, owned by a New York Yacht Club 
syndicate headed by Commodore John C. Stevens, against a fleet of fourteen British yachts in 
an open regatta, sailed without time allowance, over a 53-mile course around the Isle of Wight. 


The Defense 





YEAR YACHT 


1870 Magic 
Cambria 


1871 Columbia 
Sappho 
Livonia 

1876 Madeleine 
Countess of 
Dufferin 


1881 Mischief 
Atalanta 


1885 Puritan 
Genesta 


1886 Mayflower 
Galatea 


1887 Volunteer 
Thistle 


CLUB 
New York 
Royal Thames 


New York 
New York 
Royal Harwich 


New York 


Royal Canadian 
New York 
Bay of Quinte 


New York 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron 


New York 
Royal Northern 


New York 
Royal Clyde 


RESULT 
First 
Tenth 


Won two 
Won two 
Won one 


Won two 


Won two 


Won two 


Won two 


Won two 


YEAR YACHT 


1893 Vigilant 
Valkyrie II 


1895 Defender 
Valkyrie III 


1899 Columbia 
Shamrock 


1901 Columbia 
Shamrock II 


1903 Reliance 


Shamrock III 


1920 Resolute 


Shamrock IV 


1930 Enterprise 
Shamrock V 


RIG 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


Sloop 
Cutter 


CLUB 


New York 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron 


New York 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron 


New York 
Royal Ulster 


New York 
Royal Ulster 


New York 
Royal Ulster 


New York 
Royal Ulster 


New York 
Royal Ulster 


RESULT 
Won three 


Won three 
Withdrew, 
third race 


Won three 
Won three 
Won three 
Won three 


Won two 


Won four 
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Sailing In a Cup Race 


The Log of the N. Y. Y. C. Observer in the Series of 1920 and 
the First “Move by Move” Story of the Handling of a Cup Yacht 


By C. SHERMAN HOYT 


UITE recently, in overhauling some old papers, I ran 

across a battered and weatherbeaten notebook of 

1920. In this, as the American representative sailing 

on Shamrock IV during the America’s Cup match 

of that year, I had jotted down, every few minutes, the 

situation as it appeared to me at the time. I find it now both 

interesting and rather amusing reading. Although any re- 

view of old races is of little moment, yet during that series 

not only were several incidents misunderstood and mis- 

represented by the press and the public in general, but 

certain precedents were established so that even now the 

notes of an insider sailing in the series may prove readable 
to any yacht racing enthusiast. 

I trust that it will be kept in mind that these notes were 
hastily jotted down, in pencil, and represented my impres- 
sions from moment to moment as events occurred. They 
appear exactly as written save for certain omissions of un- 
important phases, and with a few fuller comments and 
explanations taken from my reports, written to the New 
York Yacht Club after the completion of each race. I also 
trust that any personal comments or implied criticisms of 
the individuals named will be forgiven in view of the lapse of 
time and, also, because later alteration of ‘“‘on the spot” 
notes destroys any possible value they may possess. Espe- 
cially is this applicable to the sportsmanlike gentlemen 
aboard Shamrock, all of whom I esteem highly as most valued 
friends. They seemed at the time rather amused and puzzled 
at my busy scribbling in the little black book; I trust they 
will not take amiss my making its contents public now. 

Here follow the more important entries made in my 
notebook: 


First Race. July 15th, 1920 


9:05 a.m. Boarded Shamrock at mooring off Sandy Hook. 

9:15. Left mooring under tow. Checked black band and 
tack of sail at mast in accord understanding with Webb [the 
Measurer]; counted number on board; noted that ballast, 
anchor, gear, etc., were stowed about as when measured. 

10:37. Arrived at Ambrose Lightship, cast off tug and 
were hailed by the Race Committee to the effect that re- 
measurement had been requested on account of mast 
streamline ‘‘ petticoat.”’ 

Comment: This was the first of several instances of hailing, 
which normally causes confusion and is a method of com- 
munication which should never be resorted to if its avoidance 
is possible. After the race the committee stated that they had 
hailed Shamrock with the best intention in the world, asking 
her to request a remeasurement on account of the fairing 
canvas around the mast in way of the luff of the mainsail, 
first ‘‘sprung”’ that morning, on the theory that had a pro- 
test been made and had the measurer decided that such a 
contrivance constituted an alteration and increase in sail 
area after assignment of measurement certificate, they, the 
Race Committee, would have had no option but to dis- 
qualify under Section 3 of Rule XX. My fuller note on this 
incident, written after the race and before hearing the com- 
mittee’s reason, represented the consensus on the Shamrock 
as to our understanding of the hail and was as follows: 
‘* Shamrock was hailed by the R. C. and informed that a 
verbal request for remeasurement of her sail area on account 


of the fairing canvas around the mast had been received and 
that the committee had been advised that a written protest 
would follow. It was then within a minute or so of the 
preparatory signal and time did not permit unrigging the 
contraption before Shamrock would be amenable to the 
racing rules. I gathered that had time been available the gear 
would have been removed. They were a bit sore on Sham- 
rock, apparently attributing the incident to a last minute 
effort on the part of Resolute to get their goat. As a matter 
of fact, it developed later that Resolute was as much at sea 
as we were as to what all the shouting was about, and that 
it was purely an idea of the committee’s, well-intentioned 
but, to my mind, ill advised.” 

10:45. Preparatory. 

11:01:45. Started, about 45 secs. after Resolute, on her 
weather quarter, both on st’b’d tack. 

11:05, Both take port tack. Gaining rapidly on Resolute, 
but wind has been heading both to our advantage. 

11:30. Well ahead on R’s lee bow, then rain and flukes. 
Wind light and letting both boats up. S shifts to No. 1 jib 
topsail and R is now on weather beam and close aboard. 

11:55. Both go on st’b’d tack, S on R’s weather quarter. 
Squalls, rain, shifting winds with some fairly heavy puffs in 
which we were reaching most of the time. Crew cold, no 
oilers on board. Hand next to me, teeth chattering, blue of 
lip, aggrievedly asks: ‘‘An ’ooh the bloody ’ell ever said it 
was ’ot ere in July?”’ 

12:30 p.m. Calm, little relative change in position. 

12:40. Shamrock tacks inshore. Almost no wind. 

12:47. Little puff off beach. Go back to st’b’d tack but 
have lost on hitch as R got air about same time. 

1:15. Light air and gradually heading so that R is now on 
weather bow, about as far away as she was on lee bow at 
12:47. 

There then followed a series of short tacks, Shamrock 
initiating and followed by Resolute, gradually gaining. 

Both yachts made several short tacks in the next 15 
minutes in one of which Resolute got a good lift out to sea 
and gained considerably. 

1:46. Shamrock returns to port tack as what looks like 
real afternoon southerly strikes in. 

1:48. Something wrong forward!! Resolute in trouble too! 
We have overstood mark badly. 

1:55. Something decidedly very wrong forward. Resolute 
about rounding mark now in a hell of a mess. Afraid of our 
topmast. Can’t see from where I am parked just what is 
wrong but they are in a hell of a funk and everything has 
been eased, just jilling her along. 

1:59. Reach mark, jibe and start home easy. Bowsprit 
cap has apparently come aft and slacked all head rigging. 
Seizings on several of the outer main boom sliders have also 
carried away. 

3:10. Jibe and make out finish line. Take in club topsail in 
fear of another squall working offshore. Soon after rounding 
mark, passed Resolute close aboard, seemed to have carried 
away throat halliards. She soon took tow. There has been 
much discussion among afterguard whether to finish or not. 
Evidently have decided to finish. Quite right. 

3:24. We finish. 

My notes about the breakdowns and the latter part of the 
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race, written immediately after its completion, were in part 
as follows: ‘‘We overstood the weather mark badly. Sham- 
rock’s afterguard evidently never looked particularly for the 
mark after picking up the Corsair, and the latter was nat- 
urally considerably to windward of the mark tug, in turn to 
windward of the mark. The breeze hardened rapidly and at 
1:50 Resolute was observed in trouble, probably with throat 
halliards, and at practically the same time the mate on 
Shamrock reported trouble forward and aloft. I had noticed 
shortly before that her headsails were sagging off worse than 
usual and after an examination by Nicholson she was luffed 
sharply, all sheets slacked well off, there was considerable 
excitement, almost approaching panic, and talk of instant 
withdrawal. But they nursed her along, well eased up. Had 
we had another mile to go, I don’t think Shamrock could 
have made it, nor had Resolute attempted (perhaps I should 
say been able) to set spinnaker and balloon jib after round- 
ing, and had shown any evidence of trying to complete the 
course, I doubt if Shamrock would have ventured light sails 
as those aboard her were thoroughly demoralized. On the 
run home I ascertained that the cap and ironwork at the 
bowsprit end had worked aft, slackening up topmast stay, 
jib and masthead, and the forestay either started to let go 
below deck or stretched. badly. There was a lengthy discus- 
sion as to whether they should cross the finish line and take 
the race through breakdown of opponent and it was quite 
evident that they finally decided to do so only with marked 
reluctance.* 

‘In general, Shamrock, save in a head sea, impressed me as 
footing very fast; and she steered and handled well. Her rig, 
from lower shroud band up, and topmast rigging, is shaky. 
I gather that they have little confidence in holding masthead 
and topmast in her in any real breeze and that they will not 
start any race with club topsail set if it blows as hard as it 


did on the way home today. Hence in a breeze they will use 


* We had no such scruples on “‘ Enterprise” in 1930 and, I believe, correctly 
so. Failure of gear is just as much part of the racing game as judgment 
of weather, tactics, courses or skill in helmsmanship, sail handling, etc. 
Failure or mistakes on the part of one should never operate to the detriment 


of the opponent. 


Deck view of “Shamrock IV” going out to the starting line in one of the America’s Cup matches of 1920 
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their alternate lower rating certificate. They admit Resolute 
was handing them’a proper licking, but blame much of it to 
poor sails, which certainly were in vile shape after the rain. 
Turner relieves Burton much of the time at the wheel when 
the latter directs from the lee scuppers — if she has such. 
The crew, except when cold and wet (the boat is stripped to 
such an extent that they are not allowed to have oilers on 
board), worked well and smoothly.” 


Second Race. July 20th, 1920 


8:45 a.m. Boarded Shamrock under sail inside Hook. 
Burton in charge, but a local pilot has been shipped in place 
of Nicholson. Burton states larger time allowance will apply 
today. Have on a different mainsail. 

11:15. Start at weather end of line close to lightvessel. 
S’s start, but balloon jib sheet is foul and sail is badly torn 
in trying to break it out. Resolute crosses 38 seconds late, 
on our lee quarter. 

11:18. S sets spinnaker and takes down torn ballooner. 

11:22. Resolute has pulled up abreast to leeward. 

11:25. S sets ‘‘ Yankee” and takes in spinnaker. R now on 
lee bow. 

11:31. S sets some funny jib and lowers regular jib. 

11:58. R runs out of what little wind there has been and 
is headed. She should have kept up with us and stayed 
between us and the mark. We hold the breeze, heading high 
of course. 

12:00 m. Have pulled up abeam of Resolute about one 

half mile to windward. 
- 12:15 p.m. Running out of wind. R has about as much as 
we and is on our lee quarter about 14 mile away. Funny jib 
sets flying, not on any stay and is a cross between a jib and a 
staysail, from bowsprit end to staysail halliards, as far as I 
can see. Topmast whipping like hell in the seaway. 

12:25. Both practically becalmed. R crawling up a little. 

12:44. Have picked up a little puff and are pulling away. 
R about 400 yds. astern. S slatting like hell. 

12:55. Ought to have jibed at 12:50, are waiting for R to 
make the move. 


; Underwood & Underwood 
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“Shamrock IV,” with reefed main and small topsail set above it, scurrying back to port after the fifth attempt 
to sail a race was called off because of too much wind and sea 


12:57. R jibes, we follow. Took them 30 seconds, us over 
minute. 

1:00. Just about straightened out. R a bit abaft beam 
about 300 yds. distant. 

1:09. Crew have at last picked up the mark. I saw it at 
12:45 

1:10. S pulling away, and R dropping down into our wake. 
No wind in sight for next leg. 

1:15, R dead in our wake, distant about 350 yds. 

1:28. Shamrock rounds mark. 1:32:30. Resolute rounds. 

1:35. We take in funny sail and set staysail, shift ‘‘ Yan- 
kee” to No. 2 or baby jib topsail, hard to see which. Just 
laying course. 

2:00. S has been outfooting some but R is working out. 
Has been very light until the last five minutes when it has 
gradually hardened. R carrying No. 1 jib topsail, no jib but 
staysail. Don’t think we are quite laying course. 

2:10. Have been sailing into freshening breeze and are 
pulling away fast. 

2:15. Have 34-mile lead. R just getting wind. About laying 
course. 

2:45. Very flat. Have picked up mark about three miles 
ahead. R has pulled up a bit. Burton worried about not 
finishing within time limit. 

3:00. Set “‘ Yankee.” I have been seeing southerly along- 
shore, nice breeze, for last half hour. They are just getting 
“hep.” Dead becalmed, but so is R. 

3:04. First breath of southerly. Three minutes later R 
gets faint air also. 

3:17. S sets funny sail and breeze hardens. R still flattish. 

3:23. Balloon thingamy halliard gives way but they gather 
in the sail just before we get to the mark. 

8:27. S rounds and jibes. 

3:30. Resolute’s jib topsail hurting her, should get it in. 


Shamrock is not awake, trimmed for beam wind when it is 
nearly dead aft. 

3:36. R rounds mark 9:15 astern. Our main boom only 
halfway out. Have just set balloon jib topsail and are fussing 
with spinnaker. 

3:45. Are about getting her properly trimmed now. R is 
tacking to leeward. 

4:16. R is well out on our weather quarter but apparently 
not gaining to any extent. We take in balloon jib topsail, 
afraid of topmast, set ‘“‘ Yankee.’’ R can’t save her time, 
barring accidents. 

4:25. S jibes. Takes about four minutes and almost loses 
topmast. R jibes smartly in the interim. 

4:38. We finish. R follows 10:03 later. We allow 7:01 today, 
and Shamrock wins by 3 minutes, 02 seconds. 


Third Race. July 21st, 1920 


8:45 a.m. Boarded Shamrock under way inside of Hook. 
Same mainsail as yesterday. Nicholson on board, also pilot; 
have left off one of the hands. 

10:20. Arrived at Ambrose. Very light southerly draft. 

10:30. Race postponed. 

11:15. Shamrock’s afterguard are getting nervous about 
postponement, evidently want to start. 

11:30. Committee has just set S by W course signal. 
Fifteen miles to windward. S was just on the point of hailing 
to ask reason for further postponement. S will carry small 
jib topsail. 

11:56. Wind has shifted to east of south. 

12:00 m. Start. S is 17 secs. ahead of R, but latter is well 
placed on our lee bow. 

12:01 p.m. S tacks, followed at once by R, and both stand 
inshore on port tack. 

12:08. Burton turns over wheel to Turner and rather 
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worries the latter with ‘‘too fine” or “‘too full,” with the 
result that we are crabbing off badly. Heading a bit west 
of SW. 

12:20. R working out nicely. We are outfooting her some, 
but not enough. 

12:35. Have monkeyed with board several times but S is 
still crabbing off. R 
about %4-mile on our 
weather quarter. Bur- 
ton and Turner inter- 
change. Wind very 
light and all aloft but 
making about 6 knots 
through the water. 

12:50. Breeze hard- 
ens and we trim main 
sheet. Temporarily we 
are heading higher 
than R and may be 
working out on her. R 
has shifted to baby. 

12:52. S gets in to 
the beach south of the 
Highlands and has to 
take st’b’d tack. It is 
going to be fairly close. 

12:56. R crosses, 
tacks on our weather 
and we go about. 

12:57. R follows, is 
about 100 yds. away 
just abaft our weather 
beam. R’s jib is poor 
but ours is rotten. 

1:05. We get too 
close to Sea Bright 
beach and have to 
tack. R goes on top of 
us and we lift sheets 
in an effort to get through her lee. We try a fake tack but R 
follows and gains. 

1:15. S starts a series of short tacks but R follows care- 
fully all fakes and gains consistently. 

1:17. Settle down again on port tack with R to windward, 
just abaft beam, and about 150 yds. away. 

1:25. We tack and R follows directly ahead, so we go back 
to port and jib topsail sheets unhook. Fix it smartly. 

1:30. We take st’b’d tack as R has just gone to port. The 
latter follows us and is gaining slightly all the time. Think 
we are overstanding. 

1:33. R now dead ahead. Nice breeze, about rail 
down. 

1:44. Forward main sheet traveler has just let go below 
deck. Ease main sheet but keep going. A tie rod below deck 
gave way. Deck pulls up badly, but ought to hold. 

2:00. R pulling away all the time and we have dropped 
down into her wake. Fine breeze, 16 to 18. 

2:27. R rounds. 2:28:45 S rounds. R broke out spinnaker 
in 1:45, S in 2:06. Got balloon jib on S in a very leisurely 
fashion. 

3:00. S surely gaining and ought to finish first. 

3:15. S still gaining slowly. Two lengths astern and 200 
yds. to leeward. 

8:40. Picked up mark. Closer to R, which is about 100 yds. 
away, and a length ahead. 

3:55. S passes R close aboard and to leeward. Will finish 
about a length ahead. 

4:04. S finishes 18 secs. ahead of R. Have to give her 7:01. 
Shamrock sets ‘‘D” flag at finish, indicating unwilling to 
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The afterguard of “Shamrock IV.” William Burton is at the wheel and Nicholson be- 
side him. Sherman Hoyt, New York Yacht Club observer, is at forward end of cockpit 
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race tomorrow on account of traveller and desired haul out. 
Burton had so notified me earlier in the race. 


Fourth Race. July 23rd, 1920 


8:40 a.m. Boarded Shamrock under tow inside of Hook. 
Same personnel as last race. Allowance today 6:40. Same 
sails as set yesterday, 
but new topmast. 

10:30. Postponement 
on account of fog. Nice 
southerly, lumpy sea. 

11:10. Fog lifts, wind 
more westerly, about 
8 miles. 

11:25. Course sig- 
nals, SSW, E by N and 
NW1/2N. 

12:00 m. Start. Both 
on st'b’d tack with R 
25 secs. ahead and on 
our lee bow. Wind 
dropped just at start. 
We crossed at handi- 
cap or a few secs. later. 

12:03 p.m. S tacks; 
has been dropping 
down on &. Wind very 
light and patchy. 

12:14. R going away 
like hell into freshening 
breeze. Has good lead 
broad on our weather 
bow, about 400 yds. 

12:35. S has been 
lifting up to R recently 
and is footing faster 
with better breeze. S’s 
new topmast better. 

12:45. S surely gain- 
ing. Have come up under RF to a marked degree. Shamrock 
trimmed flatter than ordinarily and they have given her 
about the limit of her board, which was entirely forgotten 
at the start. Wind softening again and it looks as if Adams 
might be sailing FR too full. 

1:00. S still gaining but now through outfooting, not lifting 
up any more. Wind freshening and water smoother as we get 
inshore. Nicholson has been at the wheel the last half hour 
and he seems to get more out of her than any of the others. 

1:07. S has to tack to clear Shrewsbury Reef and RF crosses 
our bow and tacks right in our wind, distant about 250 yds. 

1:15. Little more wind. Have overstood. They don’t know 
it and can’t understand why R is sailing so full and dropping 
down in front of us. We are outfooting her and gaining 
slowly. 

1:25. I have picked up the mark. We are not more than 
barely fetching. We have gained slowly but consistently ever 
since Nicholson has had the helm. 

1:32. Something wrong aloft and man goes up in chair. 

1:35. Resolute just fetches and rounds mark. 

1:37:15. We round mark and Nicholson whispers to me 
“‘the Cup is safe.” 

1:50. Our topmast showing signs of distress. Wind has 
increased to about 16. Distance looks about the same. 

2:10. Freshening all the time. 18 to 20 now and steering 
hard. Think we are gaining some. 

2:18. Mark ahead and hear heavy thunder in towards 
Hook. Getting hazy. 

2:27. R jibes around mark followed by S at 2:28:27. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Ancestors of the “America” 


By 


H. I. CHAPELLE 


AS THE design of the famous old schooner 
America due entirely to the genius of Henry 
Steers, or was there a previous development 
in the design of fast schooners on which 
Steers based his design of the America? 
I think most yachtsmen would answer the 
first portion of this question in the affirma- 

tive, yet it seems likeiy that the second portion of the ques- 

tion only should be so answered. I say this, knowing that it is 
claimed that schooners and sailing craft previous to the 

America and her immediate predecessor, the pilot boat 

Mary Taylor, were on the so-called ‘‘cod’s head and mack- 

erel tail’’ model, and that these two schooners were the first 

to have hollow water lines. Also, it is said that the America 
was the first vessel to have her midship section abaft the 
mid-length. 

Before I discuss these claims, I want to present a plan 
of the America hitherto unpublished, one that I believe is a 
correct representation of her lines as they were at the time 
she left Steers’ hands. Last year I was looking for plans of 
some American-built schooners that had been taken into 
the Royal Navy, and in the course of my search I came upon 
a reference to the fact that the lines.of the America had 
been taken off in one of H. B. M. Dockyards. A hunt through 
the Collection of Draughts in the British Admiralty pro- 
duced an undated plan of the vessel marked ‘‘Sheer Draught 
of the ‘America’ Schooner Yacht.’”’ The only time the 
America was in a Royal Navy Dockyard, as far as I can find, 
was the day before her race with the Titania, August 27, 
1851. At this time, by permission of the Admiralty, she 
was taken into the Portsmouth Dockyard to 
have her false keel repaired. While she was in a 
dock, Ratsey, the famous English sailmaker, 
measured her sail plan and spars, a drawing 
of which appears in the standard history The 
Yacht America, by Thompson, Stephens and 
Swan (Charles Lauriat, Boston, 1925). I con- 
conclude that the Admiralty plan was made 
at the same time and I believe that itis an 
accurate representation of the lines of the 
America as she was in 1851, because the lines 
were taken off by the Royal Navy draftsmen 


























who were experienced in the art and who were accurate and 
painstaking workmen. The details, as well as the general 
appearance of the hull shown in the draft, agree with the 
best of the contemporary prints and descriptions. 

I redrew the original plan carefully, refairing it, but mak- 
ing no changes in the lines, except to draw the water lines 
on her sailing trim. The America came into dock about a 
foot by the head. So, after I had checked the fairing on the 
original water lines, I projected the water lines showing her 
in a trim more nearly that shown in contemporary prints 
and measurements. The redrawn plan, Figure 1, shows more 
sheer and more rocker in the keel than do previously pub- 
lished lines (most of which appear to have been based on 
lines taken off after the schooner was rebuilt by Pitcher, in 
England, in 1858). The plan also shows an excellent detail of 
her cutwater and also of her deck arrangement. The bobstay 
fittings appear unusual to me; I have never seen anything 
like them in any other plan. The construction of the cutwater 
is peculiar too;.a pad, covering the rabbet, was placed over 
the trailboards on the cutwater and bow planking. This 
pad extended from the top of the trailboards to the deck 
and filled the angle formed by the cutwater and planksheer, 
was faired into the topsides at its after edge and completely 
filled the space enclosed by the up-curving trailboards. 
Through these pads were cut the hawse holes. The waist 
plank and the rail, instead of resting on the planksheer at the 
extreme bow, as is usual, rested on this pad, to give spread 
to the bulwarks where the bowsprit came in. This gave a lot 
of hollow to the deck line, in plan view. The deck plan shows 
the capstan amidships, which may also be seen in many 
contemporary prints. After she came into 
English hands, a winch of the handspike 
variety was apparently placed at the heel of 
the bowsprit. There was a companionway 
hatch, with a slide, over the ‘‘Main Hatch,” a 
conical skylight over the “Scuttle,” a peak 
skylight over the “Sky Light,” and a slide 
over the “‘Stair Case,”’ as marked on the plan. 

Now, we are ready to take up this matter of 
fast schooners prior to the America and their 
relation to her design, and hollow water 
lines and midship sections abaft the middle. 


Fig. 1. The lines of the “ Amer- 

ica,” redrawn from an un- 

dated draft found in the 

files of the British Admiralty, 
1933 
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Fig. 2. H.B.M. armed 
schooner “Berbice,” said 
to be an American-built 
vessel purchased for the 
Royal Navy in 1780 and 
employed as a tender at 
Antigua, B. W. I. 

















Some years previous to the American Revolution, the in this period, was found in the French-built cutter Tapa- 
shipbuilders on Chesapeake Bay and nearby watershad been  geur, whose lines were taken off in 1779. She had a stem that 
building fast sailing schooners. When the war came, they tumbled home somewhat combined with an angular forefoot, 
built a large number of fast schooner privateers. Some were — which accounts for her very hollow water lines. It was not 
taken by the British and, as a result, a few plans of these until the 1840’s that any theories concerning the hollow 
craft are available, being recorded in the Collection of | bow were evolved. 
Draughts in the British Admiralty. Such a schooner is The Berbice is an excellent subject for a discussion of the 
shown in Figure 2, H. B. M. Arm’d Schooner Berbice, said ‘“‘cod’s head and mackerel tail’’ theory. It will be discovered 
to be an American-built schooner purchased for the Royal that the greatest beam on each water line is farther aft as 
Navy in 1780, as a tender in the West Indies. I could not _ the keel is approached. This is evidence that there was a 
find in the Admiralty records what her American name was, _—raking midship section, raking forward, instead of aft, as is 
but I found references to her being an American-built | sometimes done now. The center of buoyancy was but little 
vessel and a very fast sailer. I imagine she was a prize, taken forward of mid-length. The exaggerated length of the run is 
in the West Indies, and that she had been a privateer. due to the fact that there is no counter, the aftermost portion 
After she was purchased, the cutwater shown separately of the run being a mere appendage. As long as the entrance 
was added so as to fit a gammon lashing; like many Ameri- 
can schooners of early days, there had been no gammoning, 
the bowsprit had been wedged in the knightheads instead. 
The lines of this interesting craft show the characteristics 
of the fast American schooners of the late eighteenth century, 
a type known variously as “ Virginia-Built,”’ “Pilot Boat 
Model” and, afterwards, as the “‘ Baltimore Clipper.’’ On 
them rested the early reputation of the American ship- 
builder. These schooners were marked by their sharp lines, 
great deadrise, lack of carving and gingerbread work, tre- 
mendous sail plans and great speed. An inspection of the 
lines of the Berbice will show many interesting facts — the 
rather moderate displacement, the exceptionally long and 
hollow run, and a fine and well-shaped entrance comparing 
favorably with that of modern cruising yachts. A close in- 
spection will show a very slight hollow at the load water 
line. Undoubtedly, this was purely accidental on the part 
of the designer and was merely the result of fairing a sharp 
forebody into a rabbet of less flare. I have seen a number of 
earlier examples; the most extreme case of a hollow entrance, 
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is well formed, there would be no objection \ 
to this form if the center of gravity could be ——\\ 
brought to a position that would give the 
proper trim. The very hollow buttocks may 
still be seen on schooners built on the Chesa- 
peake and are the result of flattening the 
quarters without adding an overhanging 
counter. The same treatment of the run may 
be seen in the plan of the America. The re- 
verse in the buttocks was usually above the load water line, 
at the quarter beam. In spite of her strangeness to our eyes, 
there is nothing in the design of-the Berbice that would 
prevent her from sailing fast, provided her rig was equally 
well designed. 

It has also been said that the America was the first to have 
her midship section abaft the mid-length but, in 1794, the 
British captured a large French frigate that had her mid- 
ship section abaft the middle, being just before the mainmast 
(which was some distance abaft the middle of the water line 
length). This frigate was the Pomone; she had been built 
a few years before her capture, probably about 1790. The 
French built another frigate on the same model in 1795, 
and the Royal Navy built the Endymion in 1797. These 
vessels had the reputation of being fine sailers.* In spite of 
this, the design was not repeated in later frigates. 

The contemporary plans of the ‘“‘Baltimore Clippers” 
often show some hollow in the bows, as do many plans 
of early pilot boats. After the Revolution, when some 
ports, such as New York, became commercially important, 
shipping required the services of a large group of pilots. 
These seamen, because of the highly competitive nature of 
their calling, had to have fast boats. As a result, they took 


* Naval History of Great Britain, Wm. James, London, 1837, Vol. I, 
page 203. 
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Fig. 5. An American pilot 

schooner of about 1830, probably 

built at New York. Her midship 

---! section seems to be near the main- 
mast — well aft for that day 





the Chesapeake type of schooner and converted it to their 
requirements with but minor changes. By 1812 they had 
adopted this model so widely that schooners and brigs built 
on the Chesapeake model were commonly referred to in 
contemporary accounts as ‘ Pilot Boat Models.”’ 

An excellent example of the pilot boat of the War of 1812 
period is represented in Figure 3, the Anna Maria. This 
schooner was captured by the British in 1814 or ’15, pur- 
chased into the Royal Navy as a dispatch vessel, intended 
to be employed as a tender in the West Indies. However, 
after being coppered, she was stationed at Malta, where she 
was sold out in 1827. Her name, in the Royal Navy, was 
Express. The lines show better than any description the 
appearance of the pilot boats of this time. These craft were 
often employed as one-gun privateers during the war, and 
were a source of great annoyance to the Royal Navy, as 
they were difficult to catch. The small displacement and fine 
lines of the hull, combined with the tremendous sail plan 
(that of the Anna Maria, as laid off from her spar dimen- 
sions, is shown in Figure 4) they carried, enabled them to 
reach almost unbelievabie speeds. There are many cases on 
record, reported by the unimpeachable evidence of Royal 
Navy officers in command of vessels in chase of American 
privateer schooners, when speeds in excess of thirteen knots 
were reached by these comparatively small ships. In the 
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Fig. 6. The plans of this vessel, 
found among a number taken off 





by a German shipwright to take 
home as guides for future designs, 
were marked “Slaver” and “Pilot 
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Anna Maria, we have another example of a slightly hollow 
entrance, as well as the typical deck plan of these boats, 
used for many years after the war. The raised deck over the 
after cabin and the sunken deck, or cockpit, right aft, might 
be used to advantage in modern cruising yachts. To keep 
craft with such rigs as that of the Anna Maria on their 
feet must have required careful watching. 

Pilot boats varied somewhat in model, of course. Figure 
5 is a schooner of about 1830. This plan is a copy of one 
published in the rare L. Mackay book on shipbuilding; the 
copy was made originally by a German shipwright who 
worked for Brown and Bell at New York in the 40’s. I have 
merely traced his drawing. My reason for presenting this 
plan is more than just to show another pilot boat; the feature 
that interests me is the position of her midship section. 

Though she has no particular reference to our discussion, 
I want to present one more example of the so-called ‘ Pilot 
Boat Type.”’ The German shipwright already mentioned 
took off a number of sets of lines of fast sailing vessels, to take 
home as guides for future designs. One of these was marked 
“‘Slaver” and “Pilot Boat,” and among the notes on the 
original plan was the statement that she was “‘an example of 
a very fast sailer of the latest type.”” Though this plan, shown 
in Figure 6, is called a pilot boat, she was obviously built 
for another service. The bulwarks are too high for the pilot 
service; they would have made it unnecessarily difficult to 
take a boat over the side. Her extremely sharp sections and 
straight sheer, heavily flaring bows and long and hollow 
run, all make her a striking schooner. 

Plans of slavers are rare, but the four I have seen show 
the same extreme features of design seen in Figure 6 and my 
conclusion is that this schooner was really built for a slaver. 
These vessels were usually designed and built for this par- 
ticular trade. They had to sail as fast as possible in moderate 
winds and smooth seas, such as were the prevailing condi- 
tions met in the ‘“‘Middle Passage” during most of the year. 
At the same time they had to be stiff enough to stand up and 
sail in the fierce tropical squalls often met there. They usually 
had rather high bulwarks and low freeboard to the plank- 
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sheer, such as we see here. The pilot boat was probably often 
used as a model for these vessels, for slavers, like pilot boats, 
were not subject to much change in trim between light and 
load conditions. In Steers’ time, a large number of schooners 
like this one were built at New York and Boston for such 
illegal trades as slave carrying and the opium trade. Un- 
doubtedly, Steers was well acquainted with the qualities 
and design of these ‘‘ black craft.” 

Steers lived at a time when the speed of sailing craft was 
as much considered as it is today in the office of a yacht 
designer. In the 40’s, Griffiths and Scott Russell brought out 
theories relating to the hollow entrance and its effect on 
sailing. It seems apparent that Griffiths was well known to 
Steers, and it must be remembered that Griffiths had de- 
signed the famous clipper ship Rainbow with a hollow bow 
prior to the time of the designing of the America. On the 
other hand, it must not be thought, from what has been 
said, that Steers merely. copied. His work was strictly origi- 
nal, but he was too experienced and practical a workman 
to risk his reputation on an untried experiment such as the 
America is commonly believed to have been. The Mary Tay- 
lor andthe America were merely a progression of features 
of design that Steers and his contemporaries had been de- 
veloping for years. Steers had the courage and designing 
ability to make greater advances than did the others of his 
time. Unquestionably, the speed of the America was due 
more to her balance of hull form than to any other single 
feature. She seems to have been designed particularly for 
windward sailing, and on this point she was a great success. 

In spite of the fact that Steers was not the originator of 
the features of design employed in the America, he deserves 
the praise he has received because he had the ability to 
combine them in the highly successful vessel that the Amer- 
ica proved herself to be. It is a pity that plans of Steers’ 
earlier vessels are not available so that we might have a 
more exact conception of the influences that brought about 
the masterly design of the America. Steers was an ornament 
to the long line of schooner designers — his masterpiece, the 
yacht America, is ample evidence of his fine abilities. 





Beken & Son 


“Vita” T. O.7M. Sopwith’s 214-foot Diesel yacht, was designed as the “Argosy” by Cox & Stevens for Charles A. Stone who cruised in her in 


European waters from the Mediterranean to the North Cape. This is her first visit to the United States 
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The “Perfect’”’ Fisherman : eC 


Owned by an ardent fisherman, Gilbert J. 
Easton of South Orange, N. J., the 
cruiser “Gee Jay” is the fishing boat of an 
angler’s dream. She was designed and 
built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- Rag ef. 
poration, Morris Heights, New York, : ; Spee 
and is 40 feet long, 11 feet beam and 34 “3 
inches draft. The hull is double planked Sie Mg a he 
with cedar, and copper fastened, while “i 
joinerwork is of mahogany. Two 100 h.p. 
Speedways give a cruising speed of 16 
miles an hour. “Gee Jay” is in service off 
Montauk and will be seen at Miami this 
winter 





Over She Goes! 


The new auxiliary ketch “Roon II,” a 
38-footer, takes her initial dip in the 
water. She was designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, for Royal S. Kellogg, of 
Yonkers, and was built by Kretzer™at 
City Island. Her engine is a Gray 
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Conditions For the America’s Cup Races 


Zr, ONDITIONS to govern 

9 the races for the Amer- 
a ica’s Cup, under the 
challenge of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, dated 
13th October, 1933, as 
agreed upon by the 
Committees of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron and the New York Yacht Club. 

Note. — Wherever time is referred to 
in these Conditions it is Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. 


DaTE OF Racsgs: 

The first race shall be sailed on Satur- 
day, September 15, 1934, and the races 
shall be sailed on every succeeding 
weekday, provided, however, that im- 
mediately on the conclusion of each 
race or upon a race being called off for 
the day, the Race Committee shall en- 
quire of each contestant whether he is 
willing to start the next day. Should 
either contestant reply in the negative 
one day shall intervene before starting 
the next race. Sunday shall not count as 
such intervening day. 


NuMBER OF RACEs: 
The match shall be decided by the best 
four out of seven races. 


CourRsEs: 
Races shall be started from a mark an- 
chored nine nautical miles SE (Mag- 
netic) from the Brenton Reef Light- 
vessel. 
First Race — Fifteen nautical miles to 
windward or leeward and return. 
Second Race — A triangle with approxi- 
mately ten nautical miles to the side. 
Further races to be alternately wind- 
ward and leeward or triangular. 
All races to be started to windward if in 
the opinion of the Race Committee it is 
possible. 


SIGNALS: 
The warning signal shall be made ten 
minutes before the start. 
Five minutes after the warning signal 
the preparatory signal shall be made. 
Five minutes after the preparatory sig- 
nal the starting signal shall be made. 
The time of the starting signal shall be 
taken as the time of the start of both 
yachts. 


START: 
The warning signal shall be made as 
nearly as practical at 10:30 a.m. No race 
shall be started after 12:30 p.m. 


PoOsTPONEMENTS: 

The time of the warning signal shall not 
be changed except as follows: 

By the Race Committee in case of fog. 
By the Race Committee if, in their 
opinion, the space around the starting 
line is not sufficiently clear at the time 
appointed for the start. 


By the Race Committee if, in their 
opinion, the wind is so light or fickle 
that it is not practical to determine a 
windward or leeward course. 


If in the opinion of the Race Committee 
the weather shall be, at the time ap- 
pointed for the start of any race, or 
threaten to be, of such severe character 
as not to afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of fairly testing the speed of the 
two yachts, the race may be postponed 
at the discretion of the Race Com- 
mittee. 


In case of serious accident to either 
yacht as hereinafter provided. 


Time LimIT: 
If in any race neither yacht goes over 
the course in five and a half hours such 
race shall be resailed. 


Races RESULTING IN A TIE: 
A race resulting in a tie shall be resailed. 


New York Yacut Cius RULEs TO 
GOVERN: 
The measurement, scantling and racing 
rules of the New York Yacht Club, as 
the same now exist, shall govern the 
races, except insofar as the same may 
be inconsistent with the provisions of 
this agreement. 


CaBIN FITTINGs: 
The main cabin may be fitted for crew’s 
quarters. The term “cabin fittings” 
shall include wood flooring, skylights, 
plumbing, upholstery, bedding, parti- 
tions, doors, icebox, water tanks and 
furnishings. If the weight of the cabin 
fittings of either the challenger or de- 


. fender shall be appreciably less than 


seven short tons the deficit in weight 
shall be compensated for by weight 
carried on stanchions at a height of 
about four feet six inches below the 
deck. 


TimE ALLOWANCE: 
There shall be no time allowance. 


RATING: 
Yachts shall not rate over 76 feet. 


SELECTING CHALLENGING YACHT: 
The Challenger shall have the right to 
substitute another yacht for the yacht 
named in its challenge, provided that 
notice of its intention to do so shall be 
received by the challenged club not less 
than 60 days before the date of the first 
race and that such other yacht shall in 
all respects comply with the terms of 
these conditions and that her Custom- 
House registry be forwarded with the 
notice of substitution. 


SELECTING DEFENDING YACHT: 
At least one week before the first race 
the Challenger shall be informed of the 
yacht selected to defend the Cup. 


Rules Governing the Coming Contest 


ACCIDENTS: 

In case a serious accident occurs to 
either yacht prior to the preparatory 
signal, she shall have such time, not ex- 
ceeding in any event four weeks, as the 
committees representing the two clubs 
shall determine to be reasonable to 
effect repairs before being required to 
start, or if such accident occur during a 
race, before being required to start in 
the next race; but no such allowance of 
time to repair shall permit of any race 
being sailed after October 31, 1934. 


If either yacht shall be disabled during 
a race through a defect in her hull or in 
her sails, rigging, gear, or the handling 
thereof, the other yacht shall continue 
the race. 


If through the fault of either yacht, the 
other be destroyed or so injured as to be 
incapable of repair in time to complete 
the match before the first of November, 
1934, and the latter shall be free from 
fault, the match shall be awarded to her. 


DISQUALIFICATION: 
If either yacht be disqualified in any 
race, such race shall be awarded to the 
other yacht, whether or not she shall 
complete the course. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Each club shall by its Committee name 
a representative who shall be present at 
all measurements and shall be on board 
the yacht representing the other club 
during all races. 


MEASUREMENT: 

In order to establish the load water line 
plane, the competing yachts shall be 
measured with all dead weights on 
board which they intend to carry during 
a race, without crew and with water 
tanks empty. 

Not less than seven days before the 
first race, the measurement certificates 
of both yachts, signed by the Measurer 
of the New York Yacht Club, shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the New York 
Yacht Club. 


If either yacht in any way changes her 
l.w.l. or sail plan as officially taken she 
must obtain a remeasurement by spe- 
cial appointment before the next race. 


If either yacht shall take in or remove 
ballast or dead weight, she must notify 
the Measurer and be at his disposition 
for inspection of marks or remeasure- 


~ ment as above described. 


All measurements certified to by the 
Measurer shall be final and not be sub- 
ject to protest by either party. 

In the event of the Measurer being un- 
able to obtain a measurement which he 
considers accurate before a race, a re- 
measurement shall be taken as soon as 
possible after the race. 
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LeBARON CONVERTIBLE ROADSTER 


he LINCOLN 





A LINCOLN OWNER who lives in California (though he is very likely at Newport today) has driven his car well over 150,000 miles, chiefly 
over mountain and desert. A 1925 Lincoln has traveled 200,000 miles. In its eleventh year, the Lincoln of a New York editor takes him 
daily to and from his office. . . . These are not solitary examples of the Lincoln’s endurance. Hardihood, staunchness, dependability 


evoke the loyalty of owners everywhere, even though they may never put their cars to supreme tests. These qualities demonstrate 


again, what it means to build a car well. . . . From the laying of the frame to the tailoring of upholstery, the Lincoln is as soundly and 


beautifully constructed as a Cup Defender. And this, so true of Lincolns in the past, is even more characteristic of today’s Lincoln. Th: 
new V-12 cylinder engine, developing 150 horsepower, Lincoln engineers deem unsurpassed by any they have thus far designed 


Lincoln goes on, year after year, building a better motor car. Available in two wheelbases—standard and custom-built body types 
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The Challenger’s Crossing 


ITH her tall steel mast and her 

racing sails and gear stowed 
aboard the motor yacht Vita, her con- 
sort and towboat, the British cutter 
Endeavour sailed from Portsmouth Har- 
bor a little before noon on Monday, 
July 23rd. For the long ocean voyage 
she was rigged as a ketch, with stumpy 
spars and a small spread of canvas, and 
was manned by a crew of sixteen, nine 
of them the professionals who stuck by 
the ship when the rest of her men struck 
for more pay, and the rest amateurs. 
She proceeded under sail for a short 
distance, and then Vita passed her a 
couple of hundred fathoms of towline 
and she was off for Newport. She made 
fast time at the end of the line, for the 


long, wet stretch of 3508 nautical miles 
from the Needles to Brenton Reef 
Lightship was covered in 15 days 19 
hours. Her average speed for the whole 
passage was a shade under nine and a 
quarter knots, including all delays, 
slowing down for bad weather, and 
waiting for daylight when nearing the 
American coast. At times the speed 
rose to eleven knots and once she hit it 
up to better than twelve. 

Good weather was encountered over 
most of the course, though the towing 
hawser parted when a few days out. 
Daily runs of better than 250 miles 
were in order, with 284 on one day. 

A call of a few hours was made at 
Ponta Delgada, San Miguel, Azores, to 


19 


a ~ 


London News Agency 


Off for Newport! The challenger 

leaving England under her ocean- 

going rig with a few pocket hand- 
kerchiefs for sails 





When “Endeavour’s” crew struck 
for higher wages, Mr. Sopwith 
replaced the disgruntled profes- 
sionals with experienced amateur 
racing men. His first call brought 
several hundred applicants. Here 
are some of the new hands “lending 
their pound” 


put supplies and water aboard the 
challenger and to shift some of her 
amateurs to the Vita. On the 29th, 
Sunday, at 10:00 a.m., the two yachts 
shoved off on the last leg of the voyage 
in perfect weather, with a light north- 
erly breeze and a moderate sea. On the 
first of August she was in 37:34 N, 
40:55 W, halfway across. Bad weather 
was met on the fifth, when it blew hard 
for several hours and speed had to be 
reduced. The run for that day fell to 
134 miles but the yacht came through 
with no trouble and without much water 
on deck. Indeed, it is said that the fore- 
castle hatch was open all the way across 
the Atlantic. 

Vita had kept in touch with land by 
radio and, as she neared the American 
coast, the Coast Guard cutter Argo 
went out to meet the convoy. The lights 
of the Vita were sighted about 3:30 a.m. 
and the lightship was passed at 6:00 
a.m. Vita towed the blue-sided racer up 
to Bristol, where anchor was let go to 
await the arrival of customs and health 
officers who came from Providence. All 
hands were found to be in fine shape 
and the cutter was hauled into the pier 
at Herreshoff’s by Rainbow's tender. 





The Cruising Class brought out a good 
sized fleet of some twenty yachts and 
furnished exeellent racing 


Right. Charles Lee Andrews’ “Curlew” 
won four of the five races in the schooner 
division 


Bottom, left. S. C. Pirie’s “Oriole” made a 
clean sweep in the old N. Y. Y. C. 
Thirty-Foot Class 


Bottom, right. George Lauder’s Class M 
sloop “Windward” stepping out in a 
fresh breeze 
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With the Fleet on the New York Yacht 
Club’s Annual Cruise 


Right. The old “Fifty” “Carolina,” now 
rating in Class M. She was sailed on the 
cruise by Richard Gambrill 


Below. “ Yankee,” the Boston Cup candi- 

date, won three of the five races on the 

cruise, but lost the Astor and the King’s 
Cups to “Rainbow” 


Rosenfeld Photos 







Below. Start of the special class for Cup 
yachts. The old “Vanitie” is stepping out 
in the lead 
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The Gold Cup racers dash for the line, with 
spray flying and exhausts purring 


Right. “El Lagarto,” owned and driven by 

George Reis, repeated last year’s victory by 

taking two heats and loafing through the 

third. She was built twelve years ago as 
“Miss Mary” 





“El Lagarto” Wins Gold Cup on Lake George 


Veteran Speed Boat Still a Fast Stepper —And 
Still the Most Reliable of Her Class 


from the blue waters of Lake George echoed the roar 

of exhausts from a fleet of Gold Cup boats as Hl La- 
garto, staving off a determined challenge by the Hornet, 
wore down a fleet of five of these premier racing speed boats 
to keep for the Lake George Club the most coveted speed 
trophy in the United States. Owned and driven by George 
Reis, the twelve-year-old racer gave one of the most spec- 
tacular performances of her long career, and again demon- 
strated that she is still the most reliable as well as one of 
the fastest boats in the Gold Cup Class. The second heat, in 
which Reis came from behind to pass his principal rival, the 
Hornet, after the latter had come near shattering all previous 
lap records, was one of the most thrilling ever seen in a race 
on the water, and one that will be long remembered by those 
who saw it. 

After losing the first heat, when Hl Lagarto jumped into the 
lead just after the start and gave Hornet 30 miles of broken 
water to run in, Benny Hill, Hornet’s driver, hit the line 
opened up wide, just as the gun barked, and in a burst of 
speed that has been equaled only once for a single lap in a 


WOR the first time in twenty years the mountains rising 





Gold Cup contest, left all his competitors except El Lagarto 
far behind. Reis, starting last with El Lagarto, quickly 
passed the rest of the fleet and, after rounding the first turn, 
went after Hornet at such a terrific pace that the latter’s 
driver could not ease up a fraction on his hard pressed 
motor. At the end of the lap Hornet was clocked at 61.9 
m.p.h. for the two and one-half miles. So furious was the pace, 
with El Lagarto hammering persistently away a few yards 
astern, that Hornet was forced to average a trifle over 61 
miles for the first four laps. All the time Reis seemed to be 
creeping up slowly and wearing down his rival. Then, on 
the back stretch of the fifth lap, Zl Lagarto pushed her sharp 
nose past her rival’s bow and, as if the effort had proved too 
much for the Detroit boat, Hornet tired quickly and dropped 
back, beaten and spent. She finished the lap limping badly, 
and then dropped out, thoroughly done in, after furnishing 
the big thrill of the thirty-first running of the Gold Cup 
classic. 

George Reis, ably assisted by Dick Bowers, his ‘‘ Wall 
Street mechanic,” drove a remarkable race. The going was 
none too easy, for a slop of a sea made the old boat porpoise 
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badly but, despite this, she was never headed 
in the first heat, after a remarkable start. As told 
above, she took the second heat by forcing Hornet 
to run her head off, and then all she needed was to 
go out and finish in the third heat to collect 
enough points to win the cup. By this time only 
two others of the six original contestants were 
left, the galloping Delphine IV, driven by William 
Horn, and Jack Rutherfurd’s Imp, a reliable 
performer nearly as old as El Lagarto herself, 
but with not quite sufficient speed. So, trailing 
these two, and finishing last, El Lagarto garnered 
enough points to keep the cup for the Lake 
George Club for another year. 

It was over the same course on Lake George 
just twenty years ago that the Ankle Deep, de- 
fending the cup, capsized and sank, after throw- 
ing her owner, Count Mankowski, into the lake, 
and the little Baby Speed Demon II, owned by 
Mrs. Paula H. Blackton, went on and won. But 
it is not so much this fact that fixes the date in 
one’s mind as it is that on the day of the Gold 
Cup race word came of the invasion of Belgium 
by Germany and Great Britain’s declaration of 
war, precipitating over four years of strife. 
That news loomed larger than Speed Demon’s 
victory. Of the officials at the race this year, 
several had participated in the event of twenty 
years ago. 

Five boats disputed El Lagarto’s hold on the 
cup this year. Hornet, which gave Reis such a 
tussle, is the former Delphine VI, recently pur- 
chased by Aaron DeRoy, of Detroit. She was 
well driven by Benny Hill, better known as an 
auto racing driver than as a speed boat pilot. 

Delphine IV was one of Horace Dodge’s big 
fleet of flyers. She was driven, as usual, by “Bill” 
Horn, and in the rough going gave an exhibition 
of porpoising at its best. She lasted through the 
three heats. 

Imp, J. M. Rutherfurd’s old reliable, with a 
new Packard motor in her, was good, but not 

(Continued on page 122) 


“Delphine IV,” another veteran, 

was driven by Bill Horn. She is 

owned by Horace Dodge and was 

built in 1925 as “Solar Plexus” 
© M. Rosenfeld 


“Betty V,” a new hydroplane with 

a 1450 cubic inch engine, had no 

difficulty in winning the Governor 
Lehman Trophy (bottom) 
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Steering Gears for Power Boats 


GEORGE F. CROUCH 





LONG and varied experience with boats of 
all sizes and types has forced me to the con- 
clusion that the steering gear installation in 
the average boat, whether sail or power, 
shows less engineering common sense than 
} any other detail — the motor controls, per- 

haps, being an exception. A steering gear 
manufacturer may produce a good and reliable device only to 
have it work poorly in the boat because it is improperly 
installed. 

This is due in some measure to the fact that the first 
steering gear — the hand tiller — was made and fitted in 
place by the boatbuilder and in most boat yards, even today, 
the carpenters are still responsible for the installation of the 
steering gear, no matter how much of an engineering problem 
it may be. Boat carpenters are notoriously weak in mechani- 
cal matters. 

The simplest of all steering gears — one which is often 
used on small fishing boats, tenders, and outboard motor 
boats — is to attach tiller ropes to the end of the tiller, leading 
these ropes over sheaves to a steering lever or around the 
drum of a steering wheel. Even in the case of so simple a gear, 
there is a right and wrong way to carry out the installation. 
Fig. 1 shows a plan of a small boat with the rudder hung on 
the transom, the tiller extending inboard over the deck or 
coming in through a slot in the transom under the deck. It is 
not uncommon to see the sheaves carrying the tiller rope 
placed well aft at the corners of the transom. This is not good 
practice. The ropes will be tight when the tiller is in the mid- 
position and become slack as the tiller is swung either to 
starboard or to port. Perhaps no serious trouble will develop 
because the ropes are tight where tightness is most necessary 
and, as they become slack, one rope will be kept taut by the 
pressure of water on the rudder blade. But once in a while — 
and once is enough — the slack rope will jam up on the steer- 
ing wheel drum or in the corner of one of the sheaves. It 
invariably happens when trouble with the gear means 
ramming a dock or running down another boat. 

It is better, by far, to place the sheaves so that they come 
tangent to a line drawn through the end of the tiller where 
the rope is attached in the two hard-over positions. This is 
clearly shown in Fig. 1. With this arrangement, the rope will 
be tight when the tiller is in mid-position and will loosen up 
slightly as the tiller is turned to port or starboard. 

In order to keep an even tension in the tiller lines, a 














‘Fig. 1. The simplest form of steering 
gear, used only on the cheaper boats. 
The tiller ropes become slack as the 


Fig. 2. A “slip-tiller” which keeps a 
constant tension on the tiller ropes 
no matter to what angle the rudder is 
rudder is put over to port or starboard turned 


device known as the slip tiller is sometimes used. This is 
shown in Fig. 2. The tiller ropes, instead of being attached 
directly to the tiller itself, are fastened to a link pivoted on a 
slide which slips in and out on the tiller. This link and its 
slide are shown in greater detail in Fig. 3. 

As the tiller is drawn over to one side, the slide slips out 
along the tiller so that the line of the ropes and the link is 
straight from sheave to sheave no matter what the position 
of the rudder. This device is sometimes used where there is 
not room to swing a quadrant. When properly designed and 
made, it is suitable for any size or type of motor boat. The 
slide should work freely on the tiller and should be greased 
occasionally. A simple form of slip tiller suitable for boats of 
medium size and for work boats is shown in Fig. 4. Here the 
end of the flat tiller is slotted and the link, instead of having 
a trunnion, carries a roller which fits loosely in the slot. The 
slot must be long enough so that the tiller can be turned to 
the maximum rudder angle, usually about 40° each side of 
the center line, before the roller reaches the end of the slot. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a “‘quadrant”’ attached to the rudder 
head, carrying a tiller rope in each of two grooves. When a 
quadrant is used, the tension on the rope remains constant 
no matter what the angle of the rudder. This is the most 
widely used form of fitting at the head of the rudder and is 
suitable for any size and type of boat where a tiller rope is 
used. The sheaves carrying the rope can be placed where 
desired, provided, however, that the rim of the quadrant has 
enough length to give the desired rudder angle. It will be 
noted that eyebolts are shown between the rim of the quad- 
rant and the lug on the arm. This is good practice on large 
boats but there is scarcely room for it if the quadrant is 
small. The grooves in the quadrant to carry the tiller rope 
should be fairly deep to prevent the rope dropping out of it 
when the rope becomes slack due to its inevitable tendency 
to stretch. 

One fault found whenever a tiller rope is used is that the 
sheaves carrying the rope are much too small. The sheaves 
should be large in proportion to the diameter of the rope. 
This rope is in continual motion when the boat is under way 
and, although the stress on it is not great, bending the rope 
around a small sheave tends to break it, just as bending a 
wire nail back and forth will break it, although there is no 
tension on it whatever. 

As a case in point, the captain of an 80-footer found it 
necessary frequently to replace a 54-inch tiller rope which 








Fig. 5. A quadrant over which the 

tiller ropes are carried in deep grooves. 

The most commonly used and most 
satisfactory device 
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led from the bridge to a quadrant at 
the rudder. It seldom lasted a month. 
He finally replaced it with a 34-inch 
rope and the larger rope lasted about 
half as long as before. Investigation 
showed that the sheaves over which 
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Instead of the wheel and drum, a 
device often found on large cruisers is 
a small pinion on the wheel shaft 
which engages with a toothed rack (a 
straight bar having teeth which fit the 

















teeth on the pinion). This gear is 





the rope was carried were only four 
inches in diameter. New sheaves eight 
inches in diameter were fitted and a 
5(¢-inch rope used. The rope has run 
about three years with no replace- 
ment. 

Chains are sometimes used in that 
portion of the line which goes over 
sheaves to do away with the trouble 
caused by bending the rope around the 
sheave. This, however, is not advised 











Fig. 3. Detail of links, 
slideandtrunnion for round- 
sectioned “slip-tiller” 


Fig. 4. A simpler form of 
link used with a slotted flat 
bar “slip-tiller” 


seldom fitted where the steering 
wheel shaft is horizontal and is more 
often found when the shaft is vertical 
— the so-called “freight car’’ type of 
steering wheel — because it requires 
considerable thwartship distance for 
the rack to move from end to end to 
give the proper swing to the rudder. 
With the vertical shaft, the rack and 
pinion can be placed below the bridge 
deck, out of the way. This is a good 



























































Pig ter tiller rope _ 

for yacht and small boat installations. 48 mS het: gear where conditions permit its use, 
There should be as few sheaves as : as it is positive and almost trouble 
possible between the steering wheel proof if it is lubricated occasionally. 
and the rudder; the sheaves must be aaa — _ It is found on many boats of the com- 
correctly placed so that the rope runs } Pk NY muter type. Although once widely 
fair and true around them. A rope 5), x 4 —\ ied -+--+. used on small boats, it is now seldom 
which rubs on the edge of the sheave NII & voter B+ J seen there. 
due to an unfair lead a oe ee asi SS — device to ed t - drum 
frayed. The rope itself shou extra i ee : on the steering wheel shaft is a 
flexible lionses Sdiiee rope.  liaaiades sprocket over which a chain is carried. 

At the bridge or wherever the steer- This, too, is a good method of install- 
ing position may be, the tiller rope Or At F.. ing the gear on a cruiser or commuter, 
may be carried around a drum OTT and is decidedly suitable for a steering 


mounted on the same shaft as the 

steering wheel, as shown in Fig. 6. The drum is sometimes a 
plain barrel and in other cases it is grooved to hold the rope 
and to prevent one turn from rubbing against its adjacent 
one. For this reason, grooved drums are somewhat better 
than plain ones, although they take up a little more room 
along the steering wheel shaft. The steering wheel itself may 
be mounted with its shaft either horizontal, vertical, or in an 
inclined position, following automobile practice. Theaverage 
cruiser uses the arrangement shown in Fig. 6, while an in- 
clined position with the drum behind the instrument board 
is to be found on some runabouts and high speed racing 
boats. It is my belief that the rope should be fastened to the 
drum to prevent any possibility of slip. In that case, there 
must be plenty of rope wound up on the drum each side of 
the point where it is fastened to give a full’ swing of the 
rudder from the mid-position to the extreme angle on each 
side. 























Fig. 6. Used on the: ma- 
jority of cruisers, this type 
of gear is simple and 

satisfactory 


Fig. 7. A type of steering 
gear used on many racing 
boats. The grooved drum 
prevents one turn riding up 

over the others 














wheel with a horizontal shaft as the 
chain can be carried down inside the wheel box to sheaves 
mounted below the bridge. Whenever a tiller rope is used, 
turnbuckles must be placed somewhere in the rope where 
they can be conveniently reached, because the ropes stretch. 
Slack in the tiller rope is a nuisance; too much slack, a 
danger. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a steering gear of the automobile type, 
which dispenses with tiller ropes. The steering wheel, 
column, and arm with the ball joint at its end follow auto- 
mobile practice exactly. From the end of the arm, connection 
is made to the tiller by a rod or pipe which pushes and pulls 
the tiller arm as the steering wheel is turned, following 
exactly the action of the steering mechanism of the auto- 
mobile. For the small runabout or even a large runabout, I 
believe this is the ideal arrangement. It was a long time 
before I could make myself approve this type of gear but, 
after testing it thoroughly for ten years, I am convined that 
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Fig. 8. An adaptation of 
the automobile steering gear 
for runabouts, tenders, and 
all small boats where it is 
possible to lead the pipe 
connecting the arm on the 
steering column to the tiller 
in a simple, direct manner 
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its advantages more than outweigh its shortcomings. Prop- erly installed —or the gear may be of the tiller rope, 
erly installed, this gear needs no attention whatever other grooved drum and double quadrant type shown in Fig. 9. I 
than lubrication once a season. There is never any slack, prefer this latter form of gear for a number of reasons. It can 
response is instantaneous, and steering is extremely easy and __ be planned so that there are only two sheaves in the entire 
positive. It would be quite satisfactory as a cruiser steering line and the whole gear can be inspected and set up before 
gear if the line of the rod from the bridge to the rudder could every race, a thing which is impossible with the drag link 
be worked out simply. Due, however, to the various angles automobile type of gear which runs through the bilge. 
through which this lead must be carried in the average Another advantage in favor of the tiller rope grooved drum 
cruiser and to the expense of fitting such a gear properly, itis | steering for the race boat is that it weighs about half what 
seldom used in anything other than a runabout. the automobile type of gear weighs. The drum and sheaves 
One point on which I always insist when installing this for a racing job can be made fairly large, and duralumin can 
gear is that the pipe or tube from the steering wheel to the be used to obtain further weight reduction. 
rudder be carried in straight lines, avoiding bends and off- Nothing has been said regarding a gear sometimes used on 
sets, for it is impossible to transmit the push and pullin this _ cruisers, consisting of a rather complicated system of bevel 
pipe through bends without having the pipe spring out of — gears at the steering wheel with universal joints, bearings, 
shape. It is seldom that a single straight lead can be carried and a worm and sector at the rudder. Some years ago this 
from the wheel to the rudder, but by using a lever or a _ gear had quite a vogue on fresh water cruisers. In my opin- 
straight link from the steering wheel to a point abaft the ion, it is far too complicated both in installation and con- 
motor and then a second straight connecting link tothe arm __ struction for the work it does. If this gear is properly made 
on the tiller, as shown in Fig. 8, perfect steering can be and properly installed, it does work very nicely. There are, 
obtained without any spring in the pipe. In runabouts up to —_s however, too many chances for it to bind and spring due to 
25 or 26 feet in length, half-inch brass pipe is suitable for | the changes in shape which are always taking place in a 
such a gear. Since the gear, the column, and many of the wooden hull. After one unfortunate experience which re- 
parts are made of steel for automobile work instead of sulted in grounding an 80-footer on a lonely island in Geor- 
bronze, these parts should be cleaned, painted with red lead  gian Bay, barely missing a smash-up among the rocks 
and then coated with asphalt paint before being installed in because a gear of this type had jammed, I have never 
the boat. Additional protection once a year when fitting out |§ recommended its use. 
in the spring will prevent serious rusting. The dream of every steering gear manufacturer is to build 
For the racing boat, the steering gear may be either of the —_a simple, cheap and positive hydraulic steering gear, carry- 
automobile type just described — an entirely satisfactory ing the power from the steering wheel to the tiller through 
gear for racing boats if it is properly thought out and prop- (Continued on page 126) 
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Fig. 9. Type of steering 
gear used for racing. It 
is light, direct and 


iN ; 
| ¢ | strong. Only two sheaves 
” are used, each of large 
—_—~ - diameter. Every inch of 
gear and tiller rope can 


/ be inspected before each 
(_Speesa/ "ling where Tiller rope passes Brough Seck race 
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At anchor in Mackinac’s beautiful harbor. The first of the boats from Chicago have come in to find the fleet 
which sailed from Port Huron already anchored 


To Mackinac With the Chicago Fleet 


Twenty-Five Yachts Sail Long Course in Light Winds 


By R. W. HAYNIE and W. A. THOMAS 


51-foot schooner Elizabeth won the Chicago Yacht 

; Club’s twenty-seventh annual race to Mackinac 
Island. ; 

Sailing neck and neck, or rather bow and bow, with the 
larger schooners all the way, Elizabeth, with an elapsed time 
of 64 hours, 47 minutes and 32 seconds, crossed the finish 
line at 7:17 Tuesday morning, only five minutes behind the 
first boat in — Milton Knight’s 85-foot schooner Bimesa II, 
of Toledo. 

Close astern of her came Malabar X at 7:35; Princess, 
Class Q sloop, winner of the Racing Division, at 7:40; 
Freedom, scratch boat, at 7:41; Bagheera at 7:43, which gave 
her third place on corrected time, and Ponjola at 8:05, to 
take second honors. 

Twenty-five yachts came out Saturday, July 21st, for the 
start off Belmont Harbor, eighteen in the Cruising Division 
and seven in the Racing Division. Following the practice of 
alternating the cups each year, the cruisers raced for the 
original Mackinac Cup, and the Racing Division fought for 
the newer Chicago-Mackinac Trophy. 

In a light and spotty SE breeze, giving the yachts a 
broad reach, the fleet was sent away in three divisions; 
those under 50 feet comprising Class B going at 2:00; Class 
A, the larger ones, at 2:30; and the Racing Division at 3:00. 

The breeze was a little fresher for the start of the big 
fellows, and in a short time they had overhauled the smaller 
boats, with Freedom stepping out in the lead, all her light 
stuff pulling, closely followed by Malabar X, Bagheera, 
Elizabeth, Bimesa IT and Ponjola. As it turned out, the race 
was between these boats, as the smaller ones did not have a 
chance in the light winds that prevailed for most of the race. 
Throughout the night they carried this wind. Sunday morn- 
ing it lightened somewhat and came a little more easterly, 
and the fleet closed in on the Michigan shore, holding the 
course for Point Betsie. Late in the afternoon, the wind 


JR sx-c0t sa her victory of 1931, Lynn A. Williams’ 


backed into the NE and freshened into the only real breeze 
of the race, giving a close reach up the shore. This favored 
the leaders, and Freedom, Bimesa, Malabar and Elizabeth 
worked out ahead, passing Point Betsie about four o’clock 
Monday morning, with Freedom well out in front. 

The wind again softened and the prospects of a fast run 
died with it off Sleeping Bear. Here the leaders lay becalmed, 
watching the yachts come up astern. Bimesa, being some 
distance behind Freedom, decided to go outside the Mani- 
tous; when she came in to the east of the Fox Islands, she had 
regained her lost ground, and was challenging Elizabeth for 
the lead. 

Practically the entire fleet encountered light head winds, 
interspersed with calm spots, from the Manitou Passage to 
the Straits. Malabar X, which had been several miles astern 
of Freedom at Manitou Lightship, had worked the Michigan 
shore, and found the going much to her advantage for, when 
she fetched Gray’s Reef, she was right behind Elizabeth. 
Together, they rounded the gas buoy at New Shoals shortly 
after midnight, closely followed by Bimesa and Freedom. The 
wind was light and fluky, but with daylight came a fine 
freshening westerly, bringing with it Bagheera, and with 
Ponjola about an hour behind her. Down they came, doing 
over eight knots, rapidly overhauling the leaders who were 
now only a few miles from the island and had again run into 
a soft spot. Bagheera tried to sail around the leaders by going 
between Graham Shoals and St. Ignace, but the yachts 
finished in the order in which they had entered the Straits, 
except that Bimesa nosed out Elizabeth and finished first. 

The next group, Tar Baby, Flight, West Wind, Chaperon 
and Fortune, in the Racing Division, and Ben Bow and 
Valkyrie, in the Cruising, crossed over two hours later. 

Then came the rest of the fleet, led by Gaviota at 5:30 p.m. 
with Bonnie Breeze bringing up the rear to finish at 1:00 a.m. 
Wednesday. 

The time allowance of the later yachts could not overcome 
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the lead of the larger boats, however, so the race was among 
the big fellows — one of the most interesting contests in 
a number of years. 

Among the Class B cruisers a battle of commodores de- 
veloped. Commodore Ralph Cobb, of the newly formed 
Great Lakes Cruising Club, in Nira, Nat Rubinkam, Com- 
modore of Columbia Yacht Club, in Rubaiyat (ex-Hilaria) 
and Bert Williamson, Commodore of Jackson Park, with 
Edith III, sailed a club course race. Rubaiyat was never 
headed, never out of earshot of the other two, and at no time 
was there half a mile separating the three. I heard the details 
of the race on seven distinct occasions, with so little varia- 
tion and with such unanimity among the skippers, that, 
perforce, I must accept their statements as relatively rep- 
resentative of fact. Indeed, the entire B Class was at 
numerous times so closely gathered that luffing matches, 
calling for sea room and right of way, and tack splitting, 
gave all the aspects of a closely contested series rather than a 
long distance race. After 56 hours, having gone over two 
hundred miles, eight Class B cruisers lay becalmed within a 
biscuit’s toss of one another. Each fresh breeze represented a 
new race. The spirit of competition within this class will go 
far to promote the growth and success of the division. 

Valkyrie, making her début in Class B, won on corrected 
time. Her placing first deprived Nira of the premier position 
of the division. Privateer, while not carrying a commodore, 
emerged with third place in the class. On corrected time, she 
was 114 minutes ahead of Rubaiyat, and was closely followed 
by Edith III. 

In the racing division, which lacked two of the old guard 
but was fortified by the recently imported Tar Baby and the 
big West Wind, Princess, preéminently a light weather boat, 
failed to make the best of the conditions early in the race, 
finding herself, Sunday morning, with Chaperon to windward 
and nominally slower boats well up. In the calm at Point 
Betsie, Tar Baby, Flight, West Wind and Chaperon came up, 
but from then on Princess gained hours on her rivals. At 
dawn she found the four schooners, leaders of the cruising 
division, just ahead, and carried on into their midst. West 
Wind was second and Chaperon third, followed by Flight, 
Tar Baby and Fortune. 

An outstanding feature of the race was the relatively good 
time made despite long periods of calm, with good going at 
night and calms during the day. Also of interest was the 
excellent performance of Bimesa II, which for years has 
valiantly sought conditions to her liking, allowing so much 
time that first place has been practically out of the question, 
and of Freedom, which continued to step out under condi- 
tions that have been notoriously unfavorable to her. And 
last, the fine performance of the cruising division was no- 
table. Three of this class finished before the first racer, under 
conditions which were favorable to the latter class. 
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“Elizabeth,” winner of the Mackinac Trophy in 1931, led in the cruis- 
ing division this year. Her owner is L. A. Williams 


The summaries for the two divisions in which the race 
was sailed are as follows: 


Cruisine Dryision 


Elapsed Corrected 

Name Owner Finish Time Time 
0 ae L. A. Williams 7:17:32a.m. Tues 64:47:32 57:51:08 
POMBE. occeccccces J. Lowe 8:05:40 4 65:35:40 58:06:21 
Bagheera...........R.P. Benedict 7:43:57 65:13:57 58:46:19 
BI hc. #0 00-¥0:4- J. P. Wilson 7:35:33 . 65:05:33 60:41:11 
:- ceecenwan J. Butler 10:44:25 = 68:14:25 62:05:14 
er J. Snite 12:51:40 p.m. Tues. 70:51:40 62:58:22 

Ist Class B 
SE OL Stain v came ave Dr. R. Cobb 7:06:15 o 77:06:15 64:16:47 
2nd Class B 
NEE . 6650-00000 Milton Knight 7:12:02a.m. Tues. 64:42:02 64:23:21 
0 eee 8. Morton 7:41:15 = 65:11:15 65:11:15 
PE bern scandens C. Steele 5:35:08 p.m. Tues. 75:35:08 65:31:58 
ae N. Rubinkam ~~ 6:25:32 76:25:32 65:33:31 
EE > 6 oss asend B. Williamson 6:48:45 si 76:48:45 65:42:05 
ES re R. Frankenstein 5:26:45 5 74:56:45 67:47:51 
Ps vo vecgeeed J. Reber 10:40:29 ei 80:40:29 69:37:28 
Comet.............Dr. W. Redlich 9:15:16 - 79:15:16 69:57 :26 
Bonnie Breeze....... R. Johnson 1:01:33 a.m. Wed. 83:01:53 70:19:38 
eee V. Milliken 12:47:38 82:47:28 70:46:42 
Fruent........-0- ‘va wie « 82:17:12 75:05:46 
Racine Division 

ee eee E. Jedzrykowski 7:40:55a.m. Tues. 64:40:55 60:48:46 
West Wind.........B. Schiff 11:15:59 ‘ 68:15:59 63:33:29 
EE eee R. Conklin 11:27:58 “¥ 68:27:58 64:11:08 
es Byrne-Nesmith 10:37:12 - 67:37:12 66:22:38 
Tar Baby ......dustin-Dart 10:21:42 44 67:21:42 67 :21:42 
ERE K. Brown 12:38:30 p.m. Tues. 69:38:30 68:14:20 
Blue Moon.........W.C. Eaton Withdrew 


Class B at the start of 
what proved a close 
race for several mem- 
bers of the fleet. Left 
to right: “Asahi,” 
“Valkyrie,” “Comet,” 
“Rubaiyat.” First 
place went to “Val- 
kyrie” on corrected 
time 
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Fast Time from 


Port Huron 


to 


Mackinac 


By 


WALTER X. BRENNAN 


Fresh from her victory in the 

Bermuda Race, Russell Alger’s 

cutter “Baccarat” nosed out “Tri- 

dent,” her nearest rival for honors 

in Class A, by 15 minutes on 
corrected time 


Below. First place in the smaller 
class went to “Nawanna” for the 
second consecutive year. She was 
sailed by her owner, Ted 
Farnsworth 




















Huron-Mackinace Race got the weather they have 
wanted for ten years and not only set a new record for 
the course but enjoyed the most thrilling run in a decade. 

Victory in Class A went to Baccarat, Russell A. Alger’s 
cutter which won the Class B prize in the Bermuda Race and 
then hustled to Detroit to be on hand for the start to Mack- 
inac on July 21st. Honors were divided, though, as the first 
boat to finish was the yawl Trident, with Alger Shelden at 
the wheel. For 24 hours Trident had staged a duel with 
Baccarat up the Michigan shore and into the Straits of 
Mackinac. She pulled away just as the sun rose, finishing 25 
minutes and 13 seconds to the good. Time allowance gave 
the race to Baccarat. Last year she won from Trident by 15 
minutes corrected time. Trident has won the event twice, a 
feat which Baccarat duplicated this year. 

Margaret F. IV, an Eight-Metre, sailing in a racing class 
by herself but competing with boats of the Chicago fleet for 
the Clark-DeRoy Inter-City Trophy, crossed the finish line 
between Trident and Baccarat. With no Chicago boats in 
until 24 hours later, she won by a wide margin. She sailed 
under the same conditions last year but lost on corrected time. 

Ted Farnsworth, sailing his schooner Nawanna, won first 
honors in Class B for the second consecutive year. 

The fates favored the sailors in this race for the first time 
in several years as in practically every event heretofore 
there have been head winds and calms. Two years ago, as the 
starting gun sounded, anchors had to be let go to keep from 
being set back into the St. Clair River by the strong current. 

Light airs prevailed throughout the day until 3:00 p.m., an 
hour before the start, when a breeze picked up from the 
northeast. It gradually increased and the boats beat up the 
(Continued on page 120) 
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The ketch “Vileehi” led the 
racers across the finish line 
but could not save her time 
over her Hawaiian rival, 
*Manuiwa” 


Below. Just after the start. 

“Monsoon” leading “Bur- 

rapeg,” “Vileehi” and 
“Common Sense” 


Hawaiian Yacht Wins Honolulu Race 


Record Fleet of Twelve Sails 2300-Mile 
Ocean Classic 


By H. B. WARREN 





IGHT years ago I sailed in the race to Honolulu. So 
H{ perfect was the memory of this experience that I had 
not taken part in the race since for fear of marring it. 
But this year I overcame this hesitancy and accepted an 
invitation to sail on the Vileehi, with the result that now I 
have another perfect experience to range alongside the first. 

The sportsmanship of Honolulu yachtsmen in entering 
three yachts received a fitting reward when one of them, 
Harold Dillingham’s 61-foot schooner Manuiwa, carried 
the burgee of the Pearl Harbor Yacht Club to a decisive 
victory. 

So much time is required to make the passage that the 
race has never brought out more than six starters until this 
year, when the previous record was doubled. A few weeks 
before starting time there were only two entries, the schooner 
Manuiwa and the 80-foot ketch Vileehi. But it was deter- 
mined to hold the race even if no more competition should 
develop; consequently, Manuiwa left Honolulu on May 
14th. When she turned in a record passage of just over 
fifteen days, enthusiasm on the mainland flared up, so that 











soon no less than twelve owners entered. The average size 
of the yachts was the smallest in the history of the contest. 
There were three classes, with the dividing lines at sixty 
and forty feet. 

In addition to the class races, all boats were competing 
in one class, with first, second and third place trophies. Of 
course, it is impossible to devise a rule that is really fair for 
a fleet varying so much in size and type. However, the so- 
called ‘‘ Modified Seawanhaka Rule,” which has given close 
results in past Honolulu races, was again used. It takes into 
account only the average of over all and water line lengths, 
and sail area. Many yachtsmen feel that other factors, such 
as beam and displacement, should be taken into considera- 
tion, but hesitate to change a rule that has proved itself so 
well. Most races involve considerable windward work and 
reaching, while this one is largely a run. 

The start was made at noon, July 4th, off San Pedro 
Light. A faint southerly air was drawing in from the ocean, 
in which the larger craft could barely maintain steerage- 
way. The yachts were closely bunched for a race of this 
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Top. “Burrapeg” won the H. W. Rohl 
Trophy for second place in the fleet and 
captured first honors in the medium class 


Center. “Queequeg” took the Douglas 
Radford Trophy by a wide margin, 
defeating two much larger boats 


“Manuiwa,” second to finish, was first on 

corrected time, winning the Albert Soiland 

Trophy. She also took the Hesselberger 

Trophy for first place in the large class. 

Her time is the best ever made in this race 
by a yacht of her size 


W. C. Sawyer Photos 


length, but I think Monsoon was first over the line. We felt 
very proud of our owner when he crossed third, less than a 
length behind the leader. Soon the tiny Common Sense was 
out in the lead. The southerly forced all hands to work up 
the coast to the westward and to leave Catalina Island to 
port. Gradually the breeze freshened a bit and went more 
westerly, bringing the larger yachts to life. Manuiwa was 
the first around the rhinoceros snout of Catalina, followed 
by Common Sense, Monsoon, Vileehi, Dolphin and Burrapeg. 
What the order was after that I could not tell, but the crew 
of Fandango told me that they had a tough time in thelight 
going and did not get around until the next morning about 
six o’clock. 

All night the wind was streaky and variable, so that the 
average distance covered by noon of the next day was only 
about 70 miles. At dawn the fleet was lying becalmed off 
Santa Barbara Island, rolling in a steep, westerly swell. 
This, however, gave promise of a good breeze, which came 
in about eight o’clock and soon freshened enough to give 
speeds of seven to eight knots. The old adage that a calm 
brings ships together and the wind scatters them held good 
again, for by noon we on Vileehi were alone in a hemisphere 
of sea and sky. At 10:45 a.m. we passed not fifty feet to 
leeward of the Common Sense, both boats close reaching at 
good speed. The contrast between them was marked, for 
while Vileehi was snoring along at more than eight with 
dry decks and easy motion, the little sloop was leaping and 
plunging, shoveling up the ocean like a coal scoop and 
landing it in dollops on her crew huddled in the cockpit. 
They were game, though, for they were still lugging their 
Genoa, and their voices were cheery and confident as we 
exchanged information about the positions of the other 
boats. Somehow, it did not seem quite right to sail away 
and leave her in the rising wind and sea, but we soon forgot 
her in our efforts to improve the speed of our own vessel. 

Our owner had determined to sail as close to the great 
circle track as the wind would let him. Therefore, we tried 
to find the course close reaching that would give us the best 
possible speed. We were greatly aided in this by the speed- 
ometer installed just before the race, and Harold Dillingham 
told us later that he also found his invaluable. We had a 
fine, big, reaching jib topsail that did yeoman service for 
several days, during which runs of 237, 222 and 211 miles 
were hung up. Then the wind went more aft, we set the 
ballooner and our run dropped to 186 miles. During the 
same four-day period Fandango, the largest boat, showed 
her mettle in heavy going by making 242, 216, 212 and 174 
miles respectively, but the plotted positions show that the 
Vileehi was ahead after she passed Common Sense on the 
fifth. Her lead over Fandango on that day stood her in good 
stead. Manuiwa kept up well with her two larger com- 
petitors, logging runs of 201, 204, 214 and 190 miles. 

The smaller boats fell back rapidly at this time, the 
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longest run of Dolphin being 174 miles (although she made 
205 on the 11th), and of Burrapeg, 182. Monsoon’s log re- 
cords 225 miles at noon on the sixth, but no sights were ob- 
tained by her that day. 

On the ninth Vileehi’s spinnaker was set. There it stayed 
until within a few miles of the finish, on the seventeenth, so 
we had eight days of running in a 13-day passage. Speeds 
dropped on all boats after the big tents went up, and some- 
times steering was a ticklish business, especially in the 
numerous squalls, during which the wind would shift two 
or three points. The helmsman could never wear a hat, no 
matter how much the rain might trickle down his back; he 
had to feel the wind on his ears, keeping it always on the 
safe ear. We used to pray for these squalls to hit us, though, 
for they meant more wind and greater speed. Most of the 
time we seemed to be sailing down a corridor with squalls 
on both sides of us, and sometimes those directly astern 
would perversely veer off and miss us. 

There were periods when we rolled pretty badly with the 
wind so far aft. It seemed to take about a 10-mile breeze to 
keep the mainsail from slatting, but the big spinnaker 
hardly ever spilled the wind. The smaller boats had the very 
devil of a time keeping sails asleep, for the chop on top of the 
big swells would make them roll so violently that they were 
in constant danger of jibing. 

From start to finish nothing carried away on Vileehi, 
except three snaps on the ballooner. These we did not repair, 
because we could not do it without lowering the sail, and 
this was not to be thought of. We always kept the wind far 
enough on the quarter to keep it pulling, so that all hands 
were satisfied that it added many miles to our days’ runs. 

Upon discovering, on July 11th, that we could beat the 
record elapsed time of the race, provided we could average 
only 190 miles a day into Honolulu, we worked ourselves 
into a state of frenzy. Our hopes were boosted by the run 
that day, which was 204 miles. In spite of our bad first day 
of 70 miles, we found that we had averaged 186 miles to that 
point. I suppose that every crew in fourteen of the fifteen 
Honolulu races has gone through this happy state of expec- 
tation of beating the record at about this same spot, only 
to have hopes rudely dashed by the lighter trades farther 
along. Anyway, this was our experience, for the very next 
day our run fell to 144 miles. The following day was still 
worse, only 130 miles, so after that we abandoned our 
feverish hopes and settled down to solid enjoyment of the 
cruise. 

At noon, July 16th, our position was 188 miles from the 
finish. Anticipation became intense when we found we 
ought to pick up Molokai Light at 4:00 a.m. Brass was 
polished, whiskers came off, everything was made ship- 
shape. A squally night helped us on our way mightily, so 
we picked up the loom of the light at 3:10 a.m., nearly an 
hour early. Daylight showed us the long island of Molokai 
on our port hand and slipping rapidly astern. About eight 
o’clock the inter-island plane circled us, reported us by 
wireless, and off Koko Head three Navy planes disported 
themselves for our entertainment. Next came the big Coast 
Guard cutter Jtasca, with the race committee aboard. 
When they signajed that we were first to arrive, pandemo- 
nium broke loose on our ship. I didn’t know ten men could 
make such a noise. 

After we finished they came aboard with leis, that delight- 
ful Hawaiian welcome, and the news that the Manuiwa was 
only 80 miles astern. As we had to allow her some 23 hours, 
we knew we were beaten, but it didn’t seem to matter. 
That evening she arrived and all Honolulu turned out to 
greet her. In the glare of the searchlights she became the 
impersonation of her name — “beautiful white bird.” | 

Manuiwa had been prepared for the race with great care 
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and was driven every inch of the way. Her time, 13 days, 3 
hours, 42 minutes, 26 seconds, is far and away the best ever 
made by a boat of her size in any Honolulu race, so her 
trip both ways was exceptional. Of course, she did not 
break the record of 11 days, 14 hours made by Mariner in 
1923, but the latter is 106 feet long and Manuiwa only 61. 
Her victory was popular, both in Hawaii and on the main- 
land, and will do much, with the friendly rivalry engen- 
dered, for the success of the 1936 race. Manuiwa found her 
wireless most helpful, for with it she intercepted weather 
reports from steamers which enabled her twice to sail into 
areas of stronger winds. She reported her position every day 
to Honolulu, but the other boats either had no sending sets 
or no operators. 

Just after 4:00 a.m. on the 19th Fandango finished. She 
had found the winds too light for so heavy and under-rigged 
a craft. Next came the little 42-foot Burrapeg. She easily 
took second place on corrected time and first in the medium 
class. She is a beautiful little ship, had no trouble and re- 
ported a delightful sail. The Monsoon was only a few hours 
behind her. These two had had a neck-and-neck race with 
each other and with Dolphin without knowing it, although 
Monsoon and Dolphin had sighted one another on the 14th. 
Monsoon had led nearly all the way, only to have Burrapeg 
pass her about 24 hours from the finish. Monsoon had a 
great deal of trouble. A few days before arriving the main 
boom broke when it dipped in a heavy sea. It was in the 
middle of the night, just to add to the joy of the occasion. 
This lost her the race in the medium class, as it took a long 
time to fish the boom. Every sail on the boat blew out sev- 
eral times, so it was a case of sewing their way across. Mrs. 
Radcliffe, wife of the owner, said they ran out of patching 
canvas, after which she sacrificed all her aprons. The 
spinnaker boom was broken, but this was common in this 
race, so they did not count that. But they reported a joyful 
trip, ate hugely, and all hands were in fine spirits and ready 
to go again. 

Dolphin, the other Hawaiian yacht, is a rugged ship, but 
rather narrow and wet. She has quite a reputation for speed, 
but is best going to windward, and with all the running had 
no chance. 

Altair was manned entirely by Stanford University stu- 
dents. They had had no experience in deep sea stuff, but 
theirs was a tight little ship and their only trouble was the 
breaking of the spinnaker boom. 

Queequeg is an improved Tidal Wave. Although small for 
such a long passage, she certainly justified herself as a 
seagoing boat. She won decisively in the small class and 
defeated two boats in the next larger class boat for boat. 
All hands were in fine shape and Professor Varney, her 
owner, was loud in his praises of the way she behaved. 

Common Sense and Naitamba arrived early in the evening 
of the 20th, within 15 minutes of one another, although the 
latter took second place on corrected time in the small class. 
Naitamba is built from the same plans as Harry Pidgeon’s 
Islander. She was another with no trouble to report and 
enjoyed a comfortable passage. In her crew was Fred 
Rebell, who sailed his tiny 18-foot sloop Elaine from Sydney, 
Australia, to Los Angeles about two years ago. 

The little Common Sense was ir rather bad condition. 
Her crew must have gone through hell, although they seemed 
in fine condition on arrival. Six days out from San Pedro 
she carried away her mast about twelve feet above the deck, 
so the rest of the trip had to be made under jury rig. Her 
cockpit was not self-bailing, so the helmsman sat in water 
up to his knees most of the way, and also had to keep him- 
self lashed in. Her skipper was Captain Frank C. Eckman, 
who is also skipper of the schooner Shamrock of Honolulu, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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* Bluejacket” is an able schooner, 50 feet over all. She was built in 1928 


Dismasted at Sea 


The Schooner “Bluejacket” Weathers a Hurricane 
off the New Jersey Coast 


By ELLIOTT M. CAMPBELL, M.D. 


HIS isa story of a 50-foot auxiliary schooner 
with a crew of Corinthians which was caught 
in the hurricane of 1933, just a year ago last 
August. Our schooner, the Bluejacket, was 
built by Casey in 1928. She was an able boat, 
131% feet in beam and with 7% feet draft, and 
well found in every respect. We had been 
cruising along the Maine coast and were on our way back to 
Washington, D. C. The ship’s.company consisted of Mr. 
William Brooks, and his son, a boy of fourteen, the paid 
hand, Bill, my wife and little daughter, Mary, and myself. 
The weather reports were good when we sailed from Sandy 
Hook at daybreak, bound down the coast for Atlantic City, 
on Sunday, August 20th. 

If I could have read the writing on the wall I would have 
realized that something unusual was up, as it was the first 
night that I had been unable to sleep. There was no apparent 
reason for this. The wind was gentle, from the NE, and we 
made fair time down the coast. About noon the wind increased 
in strength and by three o’clock it was blowing a nice 
sailing breeze. About 4.00 p.m. we were off Atlantic City 
and -found a rather heavy ground swell with the gradually 
increasing wind. As we neared the outermost channel buoy 
we noticed a large tanker at anchor. This was unusual, and 
my first thought was that she was aground. As we stood in 
toward the inlet we were impressed by the large number of 
fishing boats lying to, the passengers all wearing life belts. 
We realized the reason for this when we came in closer. A 
heavy ground swell was breaking across the bar and a 
number of boats had been wrecked and several lives lost 
that afternoon. Closer in we found Coast Guard surf boats 
blocking the channel. High water was at about seven o’clock, 
so we decided to stand off and on and take another whirl at it 





at high water, as we were drawing 714 feet. Conditions were 
gradually getting worse; by seven o’clock the bar was a 
continuous line of breakers and we were strongly advised by 
the life guards not to try to cross. 

It was now about dark, the wind was making up slowly but 
surely and the swells increasing. We felt no cause for alarm. 
Our situation meant an uncomfortable night — nothing else. 
We had been standing on and off under the forestaysail and 
foresail. Now we broke out the storm jib and storm trysail, 
bent them on and headed East. At this point there were two 
courses open to us. We could head out to sea, due East, and 
heave to and let it blow itself out, or we could run down the 
coast about 45 miles to Cape May. By this time it had begun 
to rain and the visibility was poor. To my mind the safest 
procedure was to go out to sea rather than run down the 
beach along a lee shore with poor visibility. At this time we 
had no thought of a hurricane and presumed that we had 
struck what was merely a summer blow that would blow itself 
out in 12 to 24 hours. 

We worked offshore under storm jib and trysail until the 
lights of Atlantic City were lost astern. When we figured 
that we had about twenty miles between us and the beach, 
we hove her to with the wheel lashed hard up and she 
literally went to sleep. By eleven o’clock it was blowing a full 
gale from NE, and raining heavily. As the paid hand 
expressed it, it was ‘‘raining salt water and the waves were 
big enough to drown a whale.” We took no solid water aboard 
and lay to about 45 degrees from the wind on the offshore 
tack. 

Between three and four o’clock that morning the wind 
died down, the air became very warm and a dense fog settled 
down. We could hear the fog horns of several steamers, 
one of which came quite close. Owing to a very heavy swell, 
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by this time everyone aboard except myself was violently 
seasick. At daybreak the wind again picked up from the NE 
and the rain stopped. At this point I remember that I tried 
to start the motor but with no success. I now know that 
water had flooded the exhaust line. This was the first time 
that this had ever happened. 

Under forestaysail, foresail and trysail, we headed in for 
the coast, the wind still increasing from the NE and the 
visibility becoming better. By the log we were making 
eight and one-half knots and we picked up the coast in three 
hours. About noon the sun came out and we got an obser- 
vation which placed us about ten miles south of Cape 
Henlopen. While later we were able to check this position 
and found it to be approximately correct, at that time I was 
not confident of its accuracy. It was a coast that I had 
never seen before and I realized that we must be below the 
Delaware Capes. We soon sighted a whistling buoy and felt 
confident of establishing our position by it, but, alas, it was 
not numbered. This, to my mind, was about as useless as a 
fixed white light for a navigation mark. It meant nothing. 

The wind, still from the NE, had been increasing and, as 
we were now in rather shoal water, we stood out due East to 
work off the beach. It was impossible to beat up the coast 
against this gale, and our next best bet was the Virginia 
Capes, as it now really began to blow. Toward evening the 
foresail was stowed and the ship kept running offshore 
under storm jib and trysail. Hatches were closed and dogged 
down and everything made secure. About this time the 
ringbolt pulled out of our 14-foot dory, which had been 
towing astern full of water from the rain, and we did not 
try to recover her. 

When we estimated that we were far enough offshore to 
be safe, we hove to, as by this time wind and sea had increased 
to such an extent that I felt it safer to heave to than to run. 
Up to this point I was not. particularly worried. We had 





Jogging along on our course, with life lines P 
rigged and the gear on the pins 


a good sound vessel under us, with good gear, and I 
saw no reason for alarm. All the ship’s company but 
myself were extremely seasick. The wind by now had 
increased to a whole gale and the vessel was not prop- 
erly balanced. She would come up into the wind, with 
canvas slatting, and then fall off, repeating this over 
and over. We tried trimming the sheets at various 
angles, and setting the wheel in different positions but 
it made no difference. The reason for this behavior 
can be found in the hull form, I think. She is cut away 
too much forward and has not a long enough keel to lie 
to properly. The vessel was not laboring and no solid 
water was being taken aboard. 
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The wind increased all that night and by daybreak Tues- 
day morning the sea was an awe-inspiring sight. My memory 
is that nothing of particular interest happened that day. 
By Tuesday night I realized that this was no summer gale 
but a storm of unusual violence. No one seemed to want 
anything to eat and only the junior members of the crew had 
done any serious sleeping. 

The theory of relativity was strongly impressed upon me 
that night. I thought that the wind had been blowing, but 
by comparison it had only started to blow. It was impossible 
to stay on deck. Speech was audible only by shouting in 
someone’s ear. It was impossible to breathe while facing the 
wind. This may sound like an overstatement, but was true. 
The trysail started to split down the seams and kept up a 
continuous racket, like the explosions of a machine gun. 

Wednesday morning we noticed something that I have 
never heard of before, the destruction of seagulls by the 
force of the wind. On at least three occasions we saw these 
birds in the trough of the sea, bearing down upon the 
Bluejacket as if they were trying to alight. They would make 
a dart towards us, getting above the crests of the sea, where 
the full force of the wind seemed to turn them wrong side 
out, like an umbrella, dashing them into the water a couple 
of hundred feet back of the wave, never to rise again. 
This we saw on three different occasions. 

About eleven o’clock Wednesday morning the trysail had 
gone completely to pieces, so we took it in with the greatest 
difficulty. The lignum-vite parrels had ringed the mast 
about half an inch deep at each loop of the beckets. As we had 
no other storm trysail we set the forestaysail and bent the 
storm jib on the main shroud. Bill, the paid hand, got this 
sail off the bowsprit by himself —I don’t know how. 
Any work we did on deck was done naked, as we found that 
the flapping of clothing hindered our progress. 

About noon, for some unknown reason, we were knocked 
down, the spars lying flat in the water. Everything 
below that could come adrift did so. Glassware, 
crockery and all loose gear was lodged between the 
carlines. After this knockdown the wind let up as if 
someone had turned off a switch, and then it dawned 
on me that we were in the center of the hurricane. 

About sundown that evening I was lying in my 
bunk when the building fell in. It seemed as if we 
had hit a stone wall. Everything was pitched to the 
port side and I rememk_r that the water was warm 
and that darkness was everywhere. I thought it was 
the end, and it did not seem to make much difference. 

(Continued on page 128) 


“Bluejacket” alongside a pier at low water. 
The author’s next seagoing cruiser will be a 
flush decked double-ender with more forefoot 
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Start of the second heat of the 

new 225-cubic-inch class at 

Baltimore, with A. J. Schwarz- 

ler’s “Riptide,” winner of the 
series, leading 


At the Maryland Yacht Club’s 
Regatta “Guppy” took the hon- 
ors in the 125 class by a narrow 
margin. She is owned by Roy 
H. Dale of Washington, D. C. 


Racing News of the Month 


Exhausts Roar at Havre de Grace 


NE of the most successful regattas 
in the eastern section of the 
United States was staged at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, where the Susque- 
hanna empties into Chesapeake Bay, 
on July 20th-21st. The events included 
races for all classes of outboards, in 
which many of the crack drivers partic- 
ipated, for the new 225-cubic-inch class 
hydroplanes, and for the 125-cubic-inch 
class hydroplanes, in which event the 
national championship was at stake. In 
good, although hot weather, and smooth 
water conditions, fast time was made 
and several records hung up. 

In the 125-cubic-inch class, 8. Morti- 
mer Auerbach, of Chicago, driving 
Emancipator III, took all three heats 
for a perfect score of 1200 points, setting 
a new competitive class record of 46.178 
m.p.h. in the second heat. Henry Hein- 
shon, driving Emancipator II, took 
second place with 825 points, after los- 
ing considerable ground in the final heat 
when his mechanic was pitched over- 
board, breaking several ribs. 

In the 225-cubic-inch class, two new 
boats, just received from their builders, 
participated. In the first heat Chotsie 
IV, driven by Mrs. Florence Burnham, 


scored without competition, and in the 
final heat C. P. Reckner’s Rex Boys won. 

In the outboard classes only one rec- 
ord was smashed, in Class B, when 
Robert Myers hung up a speed of 44.754 
m.p.h. for the 5-mile course. Myers an- 
nexed 800 points to win in Class B, 
Division 2, Sam Crooks, of Rutgers, 
taking the Division 1 laurels with 800 
points. In Class A, Thomas Tyson, of 
Stevens Tech., was high point scorer in 
Division 1 (amateur), and Mumford 
Scull in the professional division. 

In Class C, the honors went to Joel 
Thorne (amateur) and Fred Jacoby, 
who also took the two Class F outboard 
heats. Lewis Carlisle, of East Islip, 
placed first among the amateur drivers 
in the big outboard class. 

Fast time was made in the free-for-all 
class, Lady Pep III winning both heats 
on July 21st, and turning in a speed of 
56.08 m.p.h. in the second event. 


+ + + 


The Lipton Series on Lake Erie 


HE series for the Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton Trophy for Class R yachts, the 
outstanding event of the Cleveland 
Yachting Club’s Midsummer Regatta, 


brought out nine entries, three from 
Buffalo, one from Detroit, one from 
Vermilion and four from Cleveland. The 
series comprised three races. 

On July 27th, the first race was post- 
poned when it was discovered that one 
of the course markers had been demol- 
ished by a power boat. Next morning, 
in a fresh northeast breeze and a heavy 
sea, two fouls occurred at the start. 
Goon, formerly the Trojan, of Buffalo, 
and 1933 winner, now owned by Alex- 
ander Winton and Gene Kettering, of 
Cleveland, fouled La Salle and was 
disqualified. At the same time, Breeze, 
owned by George J. Johnson of Buffalo, 
ran her long bow over the cockpit of 
Frank Jontzen’s Elyria, of Cleveland, 
injuring one of Elyria’s crew. 

Grayling, owned and skippered by 
Russell Doyle of the Buffalo Canoe 
Club and the largest “R” on fresh 
water, finished almost four minutes 
ahead of Breeze. Grayling’s elapsed time 
for the 12-mile triangular course was 
2:01:18. La Salle, Elyria and Tyconna 
finished about a minute apart, followed 
by Chemaun and Latonka, both of 
Cleveland. Lee Cooney’s Psammiad I, 
veteran of the Great Lakes “‘R’s,”’ did 
not finish. 

By afternoon the breeze had let up 
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considerably although the seas were 
still large. Goon made a good start and 
maintained her lead to the finish over 
the 12-mile windward and leeward 
course. She was followed by Breeze, 
with Grayling third. La Salle, Elyria, 
Tyconna, Latonka and Chemaun finished 
in that order. Psammiad again dropped 
out due to parted gear. 

The third race, held July 29th over 
the 12-mile triangle, went to Goon by 
a large margin. Behind her came La 
Salle, Grayling, Chemaun, Tyconna and 
Breeze, almost abreast. 

Grayling, with one first and two 
thirds, won the cup on points, Goon’s 
disqualification in the first race having 
cost her dear, although, no doubt, she 
was the fastest. La Salle took second 
place and Breeze third. 

Sharing interest with the race for the 
Lipton Trophy was the Class H series 
for the Winton Cup which has pro- 
vided keen competition in this active 
class for almost thirty years. The 
veteran Hayseed, owned and sailed by 
Ralph Newell of Cleveland, finished 
first in every race. Ray St. John’s 
Alladin finished second in each heat, 
and Bonito, owned and sailed by Stanley 
Kresge of Cleveland, took three thirds. 
Spook, Roland Francis, and B. Pilkey’s 
Malillian II tied for fourth place. 

A. L. Mastics 


+ + + 


“Betty V” Wins National Sweepstakes 


HE Maryland Yacht Club’s silver 

jubilee regatta, held at Baltimore 
August 11th and 12th, provided some 
exciting racing in the new 225-cubic-inch 
class, as also in the “125” and the 
Sweepstakes classes, to say nothing of 
the outboards. Betty V, owned by Mel- 
vin Crook, took the first heat of the 
Sweepstakes but lost the second, due 
to engine trouble, to John Bramble’s 
Pep III. In the third heat, Pep was a 
poor second and Betty took the trophy 
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with 1100 points as against 1000 gar- 
nered by Pep. Last year the trophy. was 
won by George Reis, who did not de- 
fend it this season. 

A. J. Schwarzler, of City Island, won 
the “225” honors with Riptide, S. M. 
Auerbach’s Emancipator II being sec- 
ond on points, and C. H. Bagley’s 
Wilmer ITI third. 

Guppy, owned by Roy H. Dale of 
Washington, won in the 125 class, with 
Emancipator II second and Emancipator 
ITT third. 

There were also well contested races 
for the various classes of runabouts, 
and outboards. 


+ + + 


Canada’s Cup Again at Rochester 


HE Canada’s Cup, a trophy for 

international competition on the 
Great Lakes, was offered by the owners 
of the cutter Canada, after she had won 
it from the American yacht Vencedor at 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1896. Canada and 
Vencedor have long been broken up, but 
their trophy goes marching on. The 
Rochester Yacht Club has held it for 
thirty years, having won it at Toronto 
in 1903. Since then the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto has made four 
attempts to take it back, and this year 
is making the fifth. The cup contests 
hitherto have been: 


1896, Canada, R. C. Y. C., defeated Vencedor, 
Lincoln Park Y. C., at Toledo, on Lake 
Erie. 

1899, Genesee, Rochester Y. C. sloop under 
Chicago Y. C. colors, defeated Beaver, 
R. C. Y. C., at Toronto, on Lake 
Ontario. 

1901, Invader, R. C. Y. C., defeated Cadillac, 
Detroit Y. C. sloop under Chicago 
Y. C. colors, at Chicago. 

1903, Irondequoit, Rochester Y. C., defeated 
Strathcona, R. C. Y. C. cutter, at 
Toronto. 

1905, Iroquois, R. Y. C., defeated Temeraire, 
R. C. Y. C., at Rochester. 


“La Salle” leading “Grayling,” “Tyconna” and “Chemaun” in the series off Cleveland 
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1907, Seneca, R. Y. C., defeated Adele, 
R. C. Y. C., at Rochester. 

1930, Thisbe, R. Y. C. Eight-Metre, de- 
feated Quest, R. C. Y. C., at Rochester. 

1932, Conewago, R. Y. C. Eight-Metre, de- 
feated Invader II, R. C. Y. C., at 
Rochester. 

This year, for the first time in its 
history, the cup is being battled for by 
contestants which have already tried for 
it. The Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
challenged for 1934 with Invader II, de- 
signed and built by Fife. Invader has 
been in the hands of Rear Commodore 
T. K. Wade, R. C. Y. C., for develop- 
ment and her showing against the other 
“Rights” in the club has been good. 
Rochester, similarly, is defending with 
a veteran of earlier battles, the choice 
lying between Conewago of 1932 and 
Thisbe of 1930, with Conewago the 
probable selection. The contestants 
agreed upon the Eight-Metre class 
when Canada’s Cup activity was re- 
newed four years ago, and this has pro- 
duced a lively fleet of seven of this 
rating on Lake Ontario, three in Roch- 
ester and four in Toronto, so well 
matched that any pair would make a 
good contest for the Canada’s Cup. 
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The British-American Cup Races 


HERE is every hope that the Scot- 

tish team of four Six-Metre yachts 
selected to represent the British clubs 
will make a better showing than that 
made by our team when we lost the 
second cup. On that occasion we put up 
an untried and unready team against 
the best and hottest team which had 
ever taken part in these matches, and 
they were sailing in boats which could 
not be compared for completeness of 
equipment with the American boats. 

I have not had an opportunity to see 
the Scottish ‘‘Sixes” which have been 
selected in action, but I am told that 
they promise to give a good account of 











William Soskin 
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Levick Photos 


H. L. Maxwell’s veteran “Riptide” finished first in the 
Bayside-Block Island Race, setting a record for the 


course. Her engine is a Gray 


themselves in the series of matches for 
the cup and it is certain that they have 
had every opportunity of tuning up and 
that they have had ample time to do so. 
They are: R. M. Teacher’s Melita, 
A. 8. L. Young’s Saskia II, William 
Russell’s Kyla, and J. M. Clark’s Vorsa. 
The first three are this year’s boats 
while Vorsa was one of the team which 
unsuccessfully defended the old cup 
against the Americans in 1932. Melita 
is said to be an outstandingly good 
performer in from light to moderate 
weather and it is thought that she 
should be well suited to the weather 
conditions most likely to be met with 
on Long Island Sound in September. 
It is certain, however, that our team 
will have to be a very good one if it is 
to bring the cup home. 

So far, the definite date of the races 
has not been set, although September 
25th has been tentatively fixed as the 
day of the first race. The Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, under whose 
auspices the races will be held, reserves 
the right to set the actual date in ac- 
cordance with the termination of the 
matches for the America’s Cup. 

M. HeckKsTALL-SMITH 
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The Bayside-Block Island Race 


HE fourteenth annual race for 
auxiliaries, from Bayside to and 
around Block Island and return, a dis- 
tance of 225 nautical miles, was started 
at noon, July 27th, in a light south- 
westerly that freshened as the day wore 
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1 When time allowances were all figured, “Grey Gull IT” 


on and, shifting to the east of south, 
kept blowing through the night and the 
next morning. About noon of the 28th 
a succession of rain squalls killed the 
wind so that the contestants finished 
under power. The committee, headed by 
Herbert F. L. Funke, signaled a start 
under sail, so that engines could not be 
run for at least ten minutes after the 
gun. Twenty-seven yachts slid across 
the line. They ranged from this year’s 
boats to the old Viola, built in 1867, 
and the Burgess-designed Saracen, built 
in 1888. Edlu, Bermuda Race winner, 
was first across the starting line, fol- 
lowed closely by Kumalong and Stormy 
Weather, with Gleam and Playmate not 
many seconds later. Twenty of the rac- 
ers were timed at the finish. Ulua, 
Gleam and Viola withdrew, Mischief 
and Tern were disabled, while Sumatra 
and Nor’easter were not timed as they 
had not finished before the committee 
boat picked up her anchor. 

First to arrive at the finish was Rip- 
tide, scratch boat of the fleet. Her 
elapsed time was 28:33:07, a new 
record. Next came the yawl Nimbus, an 
old Larchmont “O” boat, Katharine 
and Edlu. All had their engines running. 
Vixen and Stormy Weather ran out of 
fuel between Stepping Stones and the 
finish line and lay becalmed for a couple 
of hours. 

On corrected time, first honors went 
to the little schooner Grey Gull IT, last 
year’s winner. She thus gave the Bay- 
side Yacht Club another leg on the 
Johns Trophy and also captured the 
YacutTinG Trophy for boats under 40 
feet over all. Second place went to the 
yawl Playmate, a former N. Y. Y. C. 


was the winner. She was designed by S. S. Crocker and 


her motor is a Gray 4-30 


- 














“Thirty,” third to Nimbus, with Mari- 
etta and Edlu fourth and fifth. 

As usual, on the eve of the race there 
was a dinner at the club, at which the 
visiting skippers and their crews were 
welcomed by Commodore William H. 
Johns, donor of the trophy which bears 
his name. 

The summary follows: 


Yacht Owner Corrected Time 


Grey Gull II  H. M. Campbell 25:10: 22 
Playmate Robert D. Teller 25:18: 59 
Nimbus Robert Jacob 25: 49: 47 
Marietta C. B. Tompkins 25: 52: 39 
Edlu Rudolph J. Schaefer 26: 26: 21 
Malolo F. T. Moses 26: 44: 21 
Katharine A. L. Smithers 26: 46: 48 
Kumalong J. W. Ripley 26: 56: 04 
Curlew D. Rosenstein 27:18: 54 
Riptide H. L. Maxwell 27:31: 55 
Countess J. R. Aron 27: 44: 04 
Stormy Weather P. LeBoutillier 27: 46:18 
Zingara R. P. Baruch 28: 43: 44 
Chicadee G. Whitmore 28: 56: 42 
Malolo II G. H. Fearons, Jr. 28:57:15 
Northern Light A. P. Gest, Jr. 29: 22: 56 
Vixen III John Archbold 29: 52: 23 
Attentive II W. H. Hamilton, Jr. 31: 53:28 
Saracen T. Asplund 32: 18: 24 
Northern Light W. T. Okie 36: 03: 25 
++ + 
Ole Evinrude 


HEN word was received last 

month of the death of Ole Evin- 
rude, President of the Outboard Motors 
Corporation, time did not permit us to 
print more than an announcement of 
his death, which occurred on July 12th, 
1934. In his passing, at the age of 57, the 
boating world mourns the loss of one of 
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the marine industry’s most beloved and 
colorful figures. The end came within a 
day of fourteen months after the pass- 
ing of his wife, his long inseparable 
companion. 

Ole Evinrude was born in Norway 
and came to this country at the age of 
five. Ever since early childhood he has 
been interested in boats and engines. 
Although the world knows him for his 
outboards, Milwaukeeans know that 
many inventions preceded this device. 
He had one of the world’s first auto- 
mobiles, a home-built invention of his 
own and they recall his early inboard 
marine engines. 

A year or two later Ole’s boarding 
house landlady asked him to move when 
the house shook violently and the gas 
lights went out with the first wild 
throbbings of his first gas engine — 
hooked up to run off the house gas light- 
ing system. Grotesquely humorous as 
some of these early experiments now 
appear, it was these early efforts to 
work accurately with brain and hands 
that fitted him for his later work. His 
successful operation of a pattern mak- 
ing shop, employing half a dozen men, 
rounded his experience still more. 

Since his early struggles to place the 
then newly invented outboard motor on 
the market, Ole Evinrude’s name has 
constantly become more widely known 
in practically every country of the 
globe. His mechanical genius helped to 
develop the simple outboard motor 
which founded the industry and which 
later developed into a whole family of 
models. In every development of motor 
or business organization, Mrs. Evinrude 
gave capable counsel and practical help. 


r . = —— a 7 _ - —_ 





“Cyrano,” one of the Matthews “sailers,” off for a day’s 
run under canvas on Long Island Sound. These boats 
are 25’ 7” long and 8’ 6” beam 


, — 


In 1909 Ole Evinrude brought out his 
first outboard motor. The idea for a 
device to eliminate oar labor came to 
him when an errand required a long row 
on a hot picnic day. This first engine 
became an almost immediate commer- 
cial success. But the first two years of 
the Evinrude Company were by no 
means easy, since Ole Evinrude and his 
wife worked almost alone, and had 
little capital. By 1913, however, the 
business had grown to a production of 
thousands of units, the Evinrudes sold 
out their interest and motored and 
cruised, enjoying a well-earned and 
needed vacation. But Evinrude’s mind 
could not relinquish outboard develop- 
ment. Ideas continued to flow and, after 
seven years, in 1921, the Evinrudes 
started the Elto Outboard Motor Com- 


pany. 

When the Elto, Evinrude and Lock- 
wood companies merged, in 1929, into 
the Outboard Motors Corporation, Ole 
Evinrude was chosen to head the new 
corporation. Up to that time Mrs. 
Evinrude had constantly been active in 
the business. Deservedly, she now took 
things somewhat easier, devoting her- 
self chiefly to her family and her friends. 

Ole Evinrude leaves a rich heritage to 
the boating world. Perhaps no other 
man has brought so many to an appreci- 
ation of the pleasures of playing on the 
water. He lived to see the silver anniver- 
sary of the industry he founded. He laid 
down his burdens only after hav- 
ing successfully guided his company 
through four of the most difficult years 
in business history. And through it all 
his native modesty was ever manifest; 
his desire to avoid publicity was a 
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tradition. Thousands upon thousands 
will remember him for his mechanical 
genius. But the many who knew him 
well will remember him even more for 
the big-heartedness of his friendship, 
for his kindly, gentle nature, his inborn 
love of the water and the outdoors, his 
smile, his willingness to share another’s 
burdens, and his forthright and noble 
character. 
++ + 


Betterton Invitation Series 


Sponsoring an invitation series of 
three races at Betterton, Md., on July 
20th and 21st, the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Philadelphia invited the Gibson 
Island Club, the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club, of Easton, Md., and the 
Elk River Yacht Club to participate. 
Racing in Star boats, a fleet of 25 had 
varying luck with the weather. There 
was nothing to complain of in the first 
race, when a good WSW breeze blew 
the competitors twice around a wind- 
ward-and-leeward course in excellent 
time. Miss Barbara Marsalis, of the 
Chesapeake outfit won in Hel by 55 
seconds from Juno II, sailed by F. W. 
Robertson of the Corinthian club. 
This Eel is the one that was so slippery 
in the Star Class championship at New 
Orleans several years ago. The next 
morning the wind was up and down 
the mast and all hands took advantage 
of the postponement signal to swim 
overside. The afternoon looked little 
better, but after the ““G”’ flag had 
drooped a while a breeze came across 
the bay, and the competitors were sent 
once around a five-mile triangle, being 

(Continued on page 134) 


“Porpoise,” owned by Norris B. Gregg, is from designs 
by Murray G. Peterson. She is 21' over all, 17' 1" water 
line. Her plans appeared in the January “ Yachting” 
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EDITORIAL 


The America’s Cup Match 


N MEETING the fifteenth challenge for the America’s 
Cup, American yachtsmen are looking forward to one of 
the best and closest contests ever sailed for the Cup which, in 
the eighty-three years of its existence, has become the most 
important of any sporting trophy in the world. Unless her 
looks belie her, we shall meet in Endeavour the most for- 
midable opponent in forty years. In design and rig she shows 
a great advance over any of the yachts that represented her 
country in the last five attempts to take the Cup. In the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to gear and equipment her 
designer and owner have apparently gone as far as we have in 
any of the defense candidates. Her organization is, appar- 
ently, efficient. How she will be handled in the series be- 
ginning September 15th remains to be seen, but the position 
her owner has achieved in yacht racing abroad indicates that 
she will not suffer on that score. 

Therefore, whatever candidate is chosen for the defense — 
Yankee, Rainbow, Weetamoe — we should find two evenly 
matched yachts at the starting line ready to give of their 
best for the possession of the ancient bit of early Victorian 
silverware. Every condition over which the defending club 
has control has been adjusted to make the odds as even as 
possible. What handicaps the challenger must overcome are 
those which any yacht racing in a foreign country must face. 
Skipper Sopwith will be sailing in strange waters, or, rather, 
waters which he has known only for a month. He is under the 
disadvantage of getting his yacht into shape without a trial 
boat to test her against (unless he accepts one of the large 
American sloops to sail against), and his crew will not, prob- 
ably, reach that high point of perfection possible only after a 
long season of hard racing. Endeavour’s amateur crew, 
shipped after a strike by some of her paid hands, may not 
have sufficient time to acquire the experience necessary to 
handle the large and heavy sails of a Cup yacht as expertly 
as a crew accustomed to sailing a big yacht. But if spirit, in- 
telligence and experience in smaller yachts count, they 
should be there, and can be counted on not to let the chal- 
lenger down. 

We, with all good sportsmen, wish the challenger the best 
of luck. If she should win the Cup, the congratulations of 
American yachtsmen will be sincere. If she should fail, and 
the acclaim of victory falls again on the defender, we know 
her crew will take their defeat in the same spirit that they 
would accept victory. 

So, may the best boat win, and may fortune, in the breaks 
of the game, smile on each impartially. 


Carl L. Weagant 


T IS difficult to express adequately our feeling of loss in 
the death of Carl Weagant, for four years our close asso- 
ciate as one of the editors of YacuT1NG. On the very thres- 
hold of life (he was just twenty-six), with his capacity for 
creative work hardly realized, loved by all who knew him, 
and with a future that held rare promise, his passing makes 
the task of those who have to carry on without him doubly 
hard. 

While he had many interests in life, his one great passion 
seemed to be for boats and the sea. Educated as an engineer, 
it was this love of boats that led him to accept a position on 
our staff shortly after his return from his 13,000-mile Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean voyage in 1930. This was the famous 
cruise from Ithaca, New York, to Ithaca, Greece. His story 
of that voyage was an epic, and best illustrates, perhaps, the 
love of the sea and of adventure that dominated him. In writ- 
ing back from the Azores, where he made the first landfall of 
this, his first offshore voyage, he said, “It was a great mo- 
ment, entering the harbor — in fact, I have lived twenty-one 
years for this day.” 

His experience with boats and the sea was great and varied 
in spite of his years. His first boat was a 10-foot centerboard 
cat, built when he was twelve years of age from money he 
earned himself doing odd jobs, and from the proceeds of a 
wartime garden. She was succeeded by other boats, for salt 
water seemed to be in his blood. 

Next came the Spray, a 19-foot cruising sloop which he 
rebuilt and rerigged himself, with the aid of some of his 
friends, and in which he explored Long Island Sound and the 
Southern New England coast. Then there was a Barnegat 
sneakbox, and Carlsark, the 46-foot ketch whose adventur- 
ing made her one of the most widely known boats of her 
time. His last ship was the 72-foot schooner Marit, about 
which he was writing at the time of his death. In her, he 
made the unfortunate expedition to the West Indies this 
last winter. Although disappointingly unsuccessful in its ob- 
ject, the execution of that voyage, with its many physical 
obstacles to overcome, was marked by the same ability with 
which all of Weagant’s adventuring on blue water was 
carried out. 

To us who knew him intimately, Carl Weagant seemed to 
epitomize all that was fine about boating. His enthusiasms 
were infectious. His spirits high. He seemed to carry with 
him the aroma of air blowing in from the sea. His place 
in the affections of those privileged to know and love him 
can never be filled. 
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HAROLD G. DILLINGHAM 


ERE we have the winner of the recent race from Los Angeles to Honolulu, 
Harold G. Dillingham, owner of the schooner ‘‘Manuiwa,” and prominent 
Hawaiian yachtsman. The leis around his neck indicate the warmth of his welcome 
home and testify to the popularity of his achievement in landing his Hawaiian entry 
in first place after sailing across twenty-three hundred miles of Pacific Ocean. 
Harold Dillingham has been active in Hawaiian yachting circles for some years, 
and his 61-foot schooner is one of the largest yachts enrolled in the Pearl Harbor Yacht 
Club, an organization in which he has been particularly interested since its formation 
in 1928, and which he has supported loyally and generously. ‘‘Manuiwa,’’ which is 
Hawaiian for beautiful white bird, was formerly the “Highlander,” built from designs 
by E. B. Schock in 1928, and was purchased and brought to the Islands by Mr. 
Dillingham a few years ago, where her owner uses her for cruising. She was sailed over 
to the mainland in May for the race, making a fast eastward passage of fifteen days. 
This fine passage, a record for a boat of her size, 61 feet over all, created so much interest 
that entries for the race were stimulated to such an extent that a record fleet of twelve 
starters sailed the long course this year. “‘Manuiwa’s’’ elapsed time for the race itself, 
of 13 days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, testifies to the way in which she was driven by her crew, 
all of whom were inexperienced in ocean racing. A fine achievement that! 
Mr. Dillingham’s yachting affiliations are with the Pearl Harbor Yacht Club and 
the California Yacht Club, of Los Angeles. 
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E DISCLOSE what until now 

has been a dark secret, an in- 
cident which might have led to internal 
disorders with manifold ramifications 
together with falling of the stock market 
and international complications. It hap- 
pened aboard Amberjack last summer 
and the sun was over the yardarm at the 
time. (The sun was always over the 
yardarm aboard that hooker, some- 
how.) The tight little schooner was pro- 
ceeding under power when, abruptly, 
the motor failed. One of the crew 
hopped below, diagnosed the trouble 
and took the strainer off the carburetor. 
He handed the little glass cup to some- 
one on deck for emptying overboard. 
But the Man at the Wheel thought it 
was a cocktail. In the nick of time the 
cup was dashed from his lips — and 
Amberjack proceeded under sail. 


Rainbow, having lost six hands over- 
board to date, isn’t shipping anyone 
who isn’t an expert swimmer. Friends 
maintain, however, that it hasn’t been 


ge 





altogether accidental but is just another 
example of Skipper ‘“‘ Mike’s” resource- 
ful training. He’s been practicing “man 
overboard” business so that if anyone 
tumbles into the drink during the Cup 
Classic (provided, of course, Rainbow is 
the defender) the pick-up may be made 
as quickly as possible. It’s said to have 
been done in something like two min- 
utes in practice. It seems to us a two- 
minute swim is hardly long enough for 
a chap to cool off. 


As a result of the strike aboard En- 
deavour, all but eight of her professional 
crew have been replaced by amateurs. 
For the sake of argument we are going 
to disagree with innumerable qualified 
critics who interpret this revolutionary 
policy as profoundly detrimental to the 
challenger’s chances. It is maintained, 
generally, that the going is altogether 
too tough aboard the big cup boats for 
the non-professional — that an amateur 
masthead man would get as dizzy as a 
coot at a height of 165 feet and confine 
his activities to holding on — that an 
amateur foremast hand would get 
claustrophobia among the labyrinth of 
winches and have to be psychoanalyzed 
between races. We venture that the 
gallant volunteers sailing with Mr. Sop- 
with are every bit as hard-boiled and 
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capable as the men they replaced, or 
they wouldn’t be in there pulling and 
hauling and barking their shins. At the 
risk of arousing hoarse laughter, disdain 
and rampant ridicule we venture that 
there are a hundred or more bronzed, 
agile and eager Corinthians within hail 
who would jump joyfully at the chance 
of manning the American defender and 
who, with adequate training and season- 
ing, could do it as ably as her unin- 
spired professional complement. 


It’s always pleasant to be called up 
by a presumably charming woman 
(judging by the voice, in this instance), 
particularly when you are able to give 
her satisfaction which, we regret to say 
was not the case the other day. This 
lady — for she was a lady to the end of 
the conversation despite our exasperat- 
ing stupidity — had seen, she told us, a 
yacht in the East River called the 
Nymph. ‘Whose yacht is it and what 
about it?” she asked dulcetly. 

“Ah, there are as many Nymphs in 
the Yacht Register as there are in the 
Vanities, dear Lady,” we _ riposted 
suavely. ‘‘Can you describe this here 
yacht, now? Then, perhaps — ”’ 

“It’s just a yacht,” said she with a 
toss of her head (we have television). 

“« Ah, just a yacht, eh?” We pondered 
that for a bit. 

“Yes — I said a YACHT! Don’t you 
know what a yacht is, for goodness’ 
sake?” 

‘“‘Yeah — vaguely. We’re supposed 
to, anyway. But of. course there are 
yachts and yachts. Now, would you say 
this particular yacht might be in the 
neighborhood of a hundred feet long, 
or less?” 

“My dear, you SLAY me—you 
ACtually DO! Who ever HEARD of a 
yacht LESS than a hundred feet long?”’ 
We wilted and she hung up. 


Lost — Off Brenton’s Reef, one brand 
new centerboard. Finder kindly return 
to Cup Defense Contender Weetamoe. 


The Astrological Journal called us up 
the other day and asked for the exact 
hour of Endeavour’s launching. It seems 
they are casting horoscopes (or horror- 
scopes, as W. C. Fields calls them) of 
the challenger and the contenders for 
the honor of defending the Mug. They 
are very serious about it, too. 


An American has been discovered in 
the crew of Endeavour. He confessed his 
nationality to Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith the 
other day, but Mr. Sopwith laughed it 
off. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, “there may be 
an Englishman aboard the American 
defender.”” Yeah — perHAPS! But the 
chances are that practically the entire 
crew will be Norwegian and Swedish, 
— a sprinkling of the melancholy 

ane. 
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Holly Rust went to Bermuda a few 
years ago to meet her intrepid husband 
who was racing thither in his famous 
schooner. When Holly landed in Ham- 
ilton Harbor she asked the first Ber- 
mudian she met if the Amberjack had 
been reported. 

“Right-o!”’ responded the tactful 
British Colonial. ‘‘That’s the bloomin’ 
craft as sank with all hands!” 


Thomas Octave Murdock Sopwith, 

We hope you’ll emerge on top with 

Your proud challenger Endeavour! 

While “The Stars and Stripes For 
Ever” 

Is our patriotic boast 

Here’s a generous YANKEE toast — 

To Endeavour, may she be 

Destined for a victory. .. . 

(One or two, we haste to add, 

Whereas four would be too bad!) 


We couldn’t tell from the portrait of 
bland, portly William H. Johns in the 
public prints whether the amiable Com- 
modore of the Bayside Yacht Club was 
about to touch off a diminutive cannon 
for the start of the Bayside-Block Island 
Race, or merely to switch on the range 
light aboard his power cruiser Welcome. 
He seemed to be holding a lanyard 
which might have led to the shot heard 
around the world or the illumination of 
the Chicago Fair. Anyway, Commodore 
Johns looked extremely comfortable, 
having had the forethought to put a 
cushion under his counter to take up the 
recoil. 





In that race, by the way, there was 
one of those surprise entries — the 67- 
year-old sloop Viola, owned by Mrs. 
Selena Vernet of New Haven. The 
picturesque anachronism swept ma- 
jestically over the line with a bewilder- 
ing assortment of canvas set, flanked by 
Edlu and Stormy Weather, those flippant 
débutantes of the season’s ocean racing. 
Well, we used to own a 60-year-oldster 
ourselves — with “ Plute’”’ Goodwin — 
the late yawl Chaos (or Chu-whoos, as 
the ancient barnacle from whom we 
bought her used to call her). A couple of 
years later we sold her for about a 
hundred smackers more than we paid 
for her — and we had only spent about 
$1500 on her in the interim. Ah, me! 
We have a soft spot in our heart for the 
old, old boats. 

And how are your garboards? 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


FRIEND who is in a position to know tells me that the 
intelligent or freshwater section of the American public 
is apathetic in its reaction to the coming defense of the 
America’s Cup, being far more interested in the drouth, 
strikes, crop failures, and kindred manifestations of the New 
Deal. Others, voicing personal opinions, say that the inter- 
national yacht races are a monumental expression of what- 
of-itness, and that they would far rather watch a spirited 
contest between a couple of “‘Sixes.’’ So far as the public is 
concerned it thinks that the Cup is a trophy stolen from 
Lipton in the late ‘nineties, and that it is unseemly to 
wrangle for its possession with the estate of the great tea 
vendor. As for those who think that the fifteenth contest is 
much ado about nothing, I heartily disagree with them. The 
America’s Cup is steeped in the tradition of three generations 
and is prized and coveted above all other trophies. To 
defend it with anything less than the complete resources of 
the holding club is unthinkable. Would France, when she 
next comes to blows with Germany, rest the fate of Alsace- 
Lorraine on a fist fight between two corporals in their 
respective armies? And, to follow the analogy through, 
should America permit the fate of the America’s Cup to 
hinge on the outcome of a match between two ‘“‘Sixes’’? Not, 
say I, who have no financial interest in the matter, while the 
designing, tuning, and racing of “J” boats represent the 
pinnacle of yachting endeavor. 


++ + 


That the selection committee of the New York Yacht Club 
feels the same way about the defense of the Cup is to be 
taken for granted. This premise once adopted, the ugly 
rumors that Rainbow will be chosen to defend regardless of 
Yankee’s showing become merely silly. In the July obser- 
vation races there was no disposition on the part of anyone 
concerned to deny that Yankee was the better boat. In the 
final trials, which will be held before this paragraph feels the 
moist caress of printer’s ink, if Rainbow shows better form 
than Yankee she will be chosen to defend. There’s nothing 
esoteric, necromantic, or even political about the choice of a 


By “SPUN YARN” 


defender. If Weetamoe outsails both Yankee and Rainbow in 
the official contests she will be chosen as promptly as you 
yourself would choose her. But in that event you'll have to 
carry me home on a shutter. 


ok 


As between Rainbow and Yankee, there isn’t much choice, 
when you come right down to it. Their designers, Burgess 
and Paine, are sons of the two men who defended in the 
eighties with Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer; their 
afterguards are members of the same club; their foremast 
hands are mostly Scandinavian; and they all love one an- 
other like — but perhaps I’d better change the subject. 


+++ 


I watched one of the observation races from the Coast 
Guard cutter Argo, and found that Captain Beckwith Jor- 
dan and I were that way about suiciding in mismanaged 
scientific expeditions. But whereas I contended that there 
should be at least one cutter for every crazy expedition, 
Jordan thought the Government ought to spend its money 
rounding the members up before they put to sea. As it is, of 
course, the Argo has to go after the ‘‘nuts” when they get 
into trouble, whereas all I had to do was watch the Cup 
boats from her deck and admire the smooth efficiency of her 
Diesel engines. In a year and a half of use they have been out 
of commission for emergency repairs exactly twenty-six 
minutes. Almost, those Diesel engines persuaded me to be a 
motor boatman. 

+ aes 


Race committees which are not overly particular about 
the seaworthiness of the craft they permit to start in ocean 
races ought to get a kick out of the fact that the Common 
Sense did not drown all hands in the Honolulu Race. With a 
cockpit which is not self-bailing and with unfit gear, she 
justified the Transpacific Yacht Club’s confidence in her and 
squeaked through. Cautious sailors should read about her in 
Skip Warren’s story in this issue and weep. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Outboard profile of the new motor cruiser 


A Neat Power Boat for Cruising or Fishing 


HIS BOAT, from the board of 
Winthrop L. Warner, of Middle- 
town, Conn., is a development of that 
designer’s successful Happie, ex-Ailen- 
roc II. She is 38’ 81%” over all, 36’ 9” 
water line, 10’ 5’ beam and 3’ 0” draft. 
While her general dimensions are the 
same as those of the earlier craft, the 
lines have been fined somewhat forward 
and filled out aft to give a faster boat. 
The arrangement plans show a self- 
bailing cockpit forward, cabin trunk, 
steering shelter, and an open cockpit 


aft. Below, the galley is forward, with 
stove and icebox on the starboard side 
and sink and dresser to port. A com- 
panionway ladder and hatch give access 
to the forward cockpit from the galley. 
The toilet room is located on the port 
side with two large lockers opposite to 
starboard. The main cabin is fitted with 
two transom berths and two folding 
upper berths. In the center of the cabin 
is a drop leaf table, with a large sky- 
light over it. 

The steering shelter is 9 feet long and 


has the wheel and controls installed on 
the starboard side. To port is a lounge 
which may be extended to form a 
double berth. The sides of the shelter 
are 12 inches inboard giving ample room 
to go forward outboard. 

The engine is a Gray Cruiser-8 and it 
is installed under the floor, access being 
through two good-sized flush hatches. 
The after cockpit, which is self-bailing, 
extends to the transom and has no 
awning over it, a feature which will be 
appreciated by the fisherman. 





The accommodation plan displays a livable arrangement of quarters 


A Cruising Auxiliary of Modern Type 


HE ACCOMPANYING plans are 
those of an interesting new auxil- 
iary which has been designed by Nicho- 
las S. Potter, who has recently become 
associated with the firm of Chris B. 
Nelson, Inc., naval architect of New 
York. The yacht is designed for a 
prominent New York yachtsman and 
she will be built in the best manner. 
Keel, stem, frames and deck beams will 
be of white oak. The outside planking 
will be double, the inner layer of white 
cedar, while the outer layer of planking 
will be of Douglas fir. The deck will be 
of white pine, laid in narrow strakes and 
finished bright. All skylights, hatches, 
rail cap and outside trim will be of 
Honduras mahogany, varnished. Fas- 
tenings throughout the yacht, both 
screws and bolts, will be of Everdur 
bronze. 
The new yacht’s general dimensions 
are as follows: Length over all, 55’ 0”; 
length on water line, 38’ 0”; beam, 














Sail plan 


extreme, 11’ 6”; draft, 7’ 9’’. The total 
sail area is 1414 square feet. The area of 
the mainsail is 998 square feet and of the 
jib, 416. The rig is modern, with two 
spreaders to a side, a jumper stay for- 
ward and a permanent backstay aft. 
The jibstay is carried well up the mast 
and the clew of the jib is high. Spars, of 
course, are hollow. 

The arrangement plan shows the 
conventional forecastle in the eyes of 
the yacht, with two pipe berths for the 
paid hands. A crew’s toilet is installed 
against the bulkhead dividing forecastle 
from the galley and there will be the 
usual lockers for the crew’s belongings, 
chain locker under the floor, and racks 
for boatswain’s stores. A companionway 
extends over the galley, giving light and 
air to that important compartment. 
The galley is the full width of the yacht 
and is fitted with range, icebox, sink and 
dresser, dish racks, etc. 

The main cabin is next aft and is 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under 
whose name they appear. Further information concerning any design should 


be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 
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provided with a transom berth on each 
side, a buffet and locker in the port 
forward corner, and a hanging locker 
aft. From the cabin the companionway 
ladder leads up to the deck. A good 
sized box skylight into which the com- 
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Arrangement plan of 38-foot water line auxiliary 


panionway slide is worked is fitted over 
the cabin and assures plenty of light and 
ventilation. Aft is a double stateroom, 
with a fixed berth on each side, hanging 
locker forward and a bureau aft. An- 
other box skylight extends aft to the 
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cockpit coaming, with a hatch to the 
engine room worked in it. The cockpit is 
roomy. A hatch in the after deck gives 
access to the lazarette. 

The power plant is a 40 h.p. Gray, 
installed in a separate compartment. 


Designed for the Amateur Fisherman 


ERE’S a husky motor boat for the 
devotee of deep water fishing, a 
boat in which he can go offshore where 
the fish are and get there and back 
without wasting 
time. She is from 
the board of Wil- 
liam H. Millett, 
naval architect 
of Llanerch, 
Pennsylvania, 
and is 40’ 0” 
over all, 10’ 6” 
beam and 4’ 4” 
draft. 

A crow’s nest 
is fitted on the 
mast about 11 
feet above the 
deck, with pipe 
rail around it 
and a ladder to 
the deck. The 
jib, of 90 square 
feet area, is 


gine breakdown. The trunk cabin as- 
sures good light and air below, and the 
shelter around the steering wheel will be 
appreciated when the weather is bad or 

















mainly for stead- 
ying purposes 
though it would 
help her along 
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when the boat is being driven hard into 
a steep head sea. Aft is a sunken cock- 
pit with a couple of swivel chairs and a 
removable box for live bait. Below, the 
cabin, with cush- 
ioned seats and 
two folding 
berths, is for- 
ward. Next is 
the galley, with 
the usual fittings. 
Aft, on the port 
side, is a toilet 
room. The power 
plant, a pair of 
6-cylinder 102 
h.p. reduction 
gear engines, is 
fairly well aft, 
with a_ trunk 
over the after 
part of the com- 
partment and a 
hatch for access. 
The fuel tanks 



































hold 400 gallons, 
while 200 gal- 











lons of fresh 
water are in 





in the unlikely 
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chance of an en- 
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Outboard profile of W. H. Millett’s fisherman 
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The boat, both above and below decks, is designed for the use of the amateur fisherman 
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The lines of the new boats show a husky little craft that should be fast, able and handy 


The “Bulldogs,” a New One-Design Class 


HESE trim little sloops were de- 
signed by Megargel & Gruber, 
now associated with Burgess & Donald- 
son of 307 East 44th St., New York, 
as a fast and able boat intended espe- 
cially for the junior sailors. They have, 
however, proved attractive to mature 
yachtsmen and have been adopted as 
a one-design class by both the American 
and the Shore Acres Yacht Clubs. 
The new boats are 14’ 0” over all, 
11’ 6” Lw.l, 5’ 3” beam and 2’ 5” 
draft. Sail area is 110 square feet. The 


























boats are framed with oak and planked 
with cedar, with mahogany transom 
and trim. Fastenings are brass and 
bronze and there is 450 pounds of lead 
on the keel. Fifteen have been built by 
T. A. Kyle Co., Inc., of City Island, 
N. Y. With air tanks or other provision 
for flotation, they may be made un- 
sinkable. The roomy cockpit will ac- 
commodate six adults. With their good 
freeboard and ample beam and dis- 
placement, the boats are dry and safe 
even in fairly rough going. 




















The deck plan gives an idea of the amount of space in the cockpit, while the sail plan displays a modern rig 
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“Fiji 


OLLOWING Gordon Munro’s defi- 
nition in his article in the May 
number of YAcuHTING, the designers of 
Fiji II call her a motor sailer rather 
than an auxiliary. She was designed by 
Furnans Yacht Agency, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and is the first to be 
launched of three sister yachts built by 
Casey Boat Building Co., Inc., of Fair- 
haven, Mass. She is owned by John 
Hammond of Falmouth and Boston. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are: length over all, 28’ 0”; length 


on water line, 23’ 0’; beam, 9’ 0”; 


draft, 4’ 3’. Her sail area is 462 square 
feet, of which 106 square feet are in the 
jib and 356 in the mainsail. 

The amount of room below is re- 
markable in a boat of this size. Aft is a 
roomy watertight cockpit with a broad 
bridge deck at its forward end. From 
the bridge deck the companionway 
opens into the main cabin, which has a 
transom seat and a wide folding berth 
on each side. Forward is a stateroom 
with a wide berth. The galley is between 
cabin and stateroom and is provided 
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Inboard profile, showing the yacht’s construction 
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ll,” a Trim and Roomy 28-Footer 
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with stove, sink, dresser, dish lockers 
and ample stowage space. The icebox is 
located under the deck aft, with a door 
opening into the cabin and an ice hatch 
in the cockpit. This arrangement allows 
a larger icebox than usual. 

Opposite the galley is the toilet room. 
By an ingenious arrangement of doors, 
this room takes up the minimum amount 
of space when not in use, as the door 
swings up against the fixtures. This 
folding door may be swung to the center 
line of the boat, as shown by the shaded 
lines on the plan, or, swung still further, 
it separates the cabin from the galley 
and stateroom. Headroom throughout 
the cabin is 5’ 11”. 

The engine is a 25 h.p. 4-cylinder 
Kermath Sea Bird which turns a two- 
bladed solid propeller and drives the 
boat 814 statute miles an hour. 

Construction is substantial, with 
white oak keel and framing, cedar and 
fir planking, and white pine decks and 
joinerwork. There are 4,720 pounds of 
iron on the keel. All spars are solid and 
fittings are designed for hard service. 
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Cabin plan of the Furnans motor sailer 
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“Wilema,” a “Lawley 68” owned by W. A. Ormsbee of Taunton, Mass., does better than 22 m.p.h. driven by two 250 h.p. Hall-Scott “ Invaders” 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


Ralph Evinrude to Head 
Outboard Motors 


ALPH EVINRUDE has been unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of 
Outboard Motors Corporation to succeed his 
father. He is well fitted by years of experience 
to fill the position left vacant by Ole Evin- 
rude, who founded the outboard industry 
25 years ago. 

For many years prior to entering the busi- 
ness, Ralph Evinrude spent his school vaca- 
tions on the water and at the factory. In 
1927, after a university education, he devoted 
his entire time to the outboard motor busi- 
ness. His father and mother, both active in 
the business, spent much time in teaching 
their son all the phases of the industry, so 
that he would be properly fitted to carry the 
full responsibilities of the Elto Outboard 
Motor Company. His training carried him 
into every department. 

With the formation of Outboard Motors 
Corporation in 1929, he took charge of the 
firm’s export business, and at the same time 
devoted much effort to production work. 
Early in 1931 he was elected a director. His 
father, it now seems, long ago realized the 
importance not only of training his son, but 
also of building a completely trained or- 
ganization to carry on the business after he 
was gone. So, while Ralph was constantly 
working with his father in developing, testing 
and perfecting new ideas in outboard motors, 
F. T. Irgens, who came from the Lockwood 
Motor Company, was placed in charge of 
engineering under Mr. Evinrude’s super- 
vision. Their combined efforts resulted in 
some of the finest achievements in the de- 
velopment of the outboard. 

Ralph Evinrude had the advantage of 
many family discussions on business policy 
and engineering development to acquaint 
him with the problems and plans of the 
company. This knowledge, with his constant 
contact with the motors, soon made dealers 
and users anxious to consult him. Thus he 
obtained selling and advertising experience. 
This complete training enables him to take 
on his new responsibilities with confidence, 
strengthened by the organization which Ole 
Evinrude so carefully built. 





Ralph Evinrude, President of Outboard 
Motors Corporation 


F. T. Irgens, who now assumes the engi- 
neering responsibilities of Outboard’s prod- 
ucts, is a graduate of Purdue. After a number 
of years’ experience in other plants building 
small engines, he became Chief Engineer of 
Lockwood when the merger brought him to 
Milwaukee. 

Other officers of Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration are: Stephen F. Briggs, Chairman 
of the Board; J. Stern, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; and John L. Brown, Detroit, 
Secretary. J. Stern is the firm’s General 
Manager. Veteran assistants are W. C. 
Clausen, General Sales Manager, and H. 
Biersach, Advertising Manager, both for 
years executives of the Evinrude Motor 
Company before the merger joined this firm 
with Elto and Lockwood. 

Outboard Motors has just completed the 
third quarter of its fiscal year with business 
volume substantially better than in 1933. 
Officials regard the outlook for 1935 as 
favorable. 


“Secrets of the Deep” 


NDER this title the marketers of Esso- 

marine products are distributing an 
amusing booklet on yachting written by 
“Old Captain Taylor” and illustrated by Dr. 
Seuss. It follows the career of the perfect 
yachtsman from his early days of dashing 
about a harbor in a speed boat to his final 
graduation into the brotherhood. Under a 
layer of sarcasm there are a number of 
valuable hints to the budding sailor, such as 
the following: “People who stick to the 
buoyed channel own the same boats longer 
but collect less on their insurance.” ‘‘ Navi- 
gating in a fog is a cinch, if you use your 
head, but some people’s heads quit working 
in a fog. . . . Most of the things you think 
you see in a fog aren’t there.”’ “Ever since 
there were yachts, yachtsmen have been 
trying to develop the perfect dinghy, and 
up to date the result of these efforts has been 
negligible.” 

There are chapters on Rules of The Road 
at Sea and When to Forget Them, Navigating 
Without Road Signs, Feeding and Care of 
the Motor, The Perfect Yacht Guest, Tam- 
ing the Wild Dinghy, and so on, with perti- 
nent advice about Essomarine products and a 
table of recommended lubricants for both 
gasoline and Diesel engines. You may get 
your copy by writing to Penola, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


+ + + 


New Separator for Storage Batteries 


"THE Electric Storage Battery Company 
announces that Exide-Ironclad batteries 
are now equipped with separators of Exide 
Mipor, a new material. It is a form of vulean- 
ized rubber in sheets, permeated with micro- 
scopic passages permitting free diffusion of 
the electrolyte but not of even the most 
minute solid particles. These separators are 
not affected by the electrolyte. Because they 
are vulcanized with heat during manufacture, 
they are immune to heat developed in a 
battery. They have the mechanical strength 
to withstand vibration and rough service. 
Tests, both laboratory and field, have 
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the new Cooper - Bessemer 
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The Owen Compocular, a pair of 
high grade prism binoculars with 
an attached compass. The drawing 
at the right indicates the way the 
compass card is seen in the field 
of view so that bearings of a dis- 
tant object may be taken even when 
it cannot be made out with the 
naked eye 


shown that Exide Mipor lasts indefinitely, 
functioning as a permanent electrical insu- 
lator, yet always permitting complete dif- 
fusion of the electrolyte. Among the advan- 
tages offered to Exide-Ironclad users are 
longer life, economy and reduced mainte- 
nance. Exide Mipor Separators are used ex- 
clusively in Exide-Ironclad batteries. 


oe 


Cruiser Sales 


L®. CHAPMAN, manager of the Marine 
. Division of the American Car and 
Foundry Company, announces the following 
recent sales of a.c.f. cruisers. 

H. A. Niles, of New York, has purchased 
an a.c.f. 38-foot twin screw express cruiser 
which he has named Sea Spray. The new boat 
is driven by a pair of Gray 8-110 engines. 

Charles J. Dodd, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
purchased through Frank D. Homan, a.c.f. 
cruiser dealer in Amityville, L. I., a 28-foot 
Cadet cruiser. She is driven by a Chrysler 
“Crown” engine with reduction gear. 


Dr. F. F. Burnette, of Wilmington, N. C., - 


has bought an a.c.f. 26-foot cabin cruiser 
powered with a Gray 6-56 motor. The sale 
was made through C. P. Amory, a.c.f. cruiser 
dealer in Newport News, Va. 

Charles M. Crowhurst, of Belleville, N. J., 
has bought an a.c.f. 38-foot twin screw ex- 
press cruiser powered with a pair of 175 h.p. 
Scripps motors. She has been named Fascro 
and her hailing port will be Nutley, N. J. 


This Richardson “Little Giant,” 
owned by Major R. C. Blomfield 
of Niagara Falls, recently made 
the run from the Youngstown 
Y. C. to the Royal Canadian Y. C., 
Toronto, in 80 minutes. The 
Major plans to commute between 
Youngstown and Toronto. Her 
engine is a Gray “8” 
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Leeds Mitchell, Jr., of Nantucket, Mass., 
has bought an a.c.f. 38-foot express cruiser 
equipped with a pair of 175 h.p. Scripps 
motors. She has been named Tamasese II 
and her hailing port will be Nantucket. 

Dr. Russell C. Goble of Paterson and 
Westwood, N. J., has purchased an a.c.f. 
25’ 11” cabin cruiser powered with a Gray 
6-56 engine. She has been named Merle. 

H. T. Berry, of New York, has taken 
delivery of an a.c.f. 25’ 11” cruiser driven by 
a Gray 6-56 engine. He has named his craft 
Jessie. Bay Head, New Jersey, will be her 
hailing port. 

Philip M. Plant of New York City and 
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Waterford, Conn., has bought an a.c.f. 
30’ 6” cabin cruiser powered with a Chrysler 
Imperial. Mr. Plant has named her Carita 
and her hailing port will be New London. 
Otto A. Harbach of Mamaroneck, New 
York, has bought an a.c.f. 26’ 9” cruiser 
runabout. He has named her Roberta. Her 
hailing port will be Larchmont, N. Y. 


<a 


The Compocular, a Useful 


Combination 


AN IMPORTED device that should appeal 
to the sailorman is the Owen Compocu- 
lar, a combination of a pair of 6 by 30 pris- 
matic binoculars with a compass, part of the 
compass card being visible in the field of the 
glasses. The glasses are high grade, with in- 
dependent focusing of each eyepiece, and 
with a small compass mounted on the right 
side. The compass may be detached and 
stowed in its own carrying case. When the 
compass is not in use, a small cover is 
slipped over the opening to which the 
compass is attached. The device is compact 
and will be found most useful when looking 
for a distant buoy or spindle, particularly 
when the visibility is none too good. Most of 
us have looked for navigation marks under 
those conditions and have then tried to 
identify some spot in the background so that 
a bearing could be taken, but usually without 
too much success. With the new gadget, the 
bearing is taken through the glass, as soon 
as the mark is picked up. This saves much 
time as there is no need to wait until the 
distant object may be seen with the naked 
eye. As there is a luminous disc below the 
card, bearings may be taken at night with 
ease. When the compass is removed, the 
work of a second or two, the Compocular is a 
fine pair of marine glasses. Light gathering 
power is good and the magnification ample 
for use aboard the average yacht. The dis- 
tance between the two barrels is adjustable. 


+ + + 


The Dynamic Card Compass 


N 1850 E. 8. Ritchie started in business in 

Boston making what were then called 

“philosophical instruments”’ and turned to 

the improvement and manufacture of com- 

passes, patenting the liquid compass. Today, 
(Continued on page 142) 
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This 32’ long Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Richardson Cruisabout (a summer home afloat) with 15 m.p.h. 
economical speed, is priced at $4289. Other Richardson Cruisabouts are priced as low as $3554 at the factory 
in Western New York. 


RICHARDSONS 
ARE WINNERS 


ICHARDSONS win in beauty—in staunch, durable con- 
struction—in seaworthiness—in economical speed—and 
by being unequalled cruiser values. 

That’s why Richardsons win as the choice of those yachtsmen 
who really know boats. 

Send for Richardson literature “F-34” (it’s free) illustrating and 
describing the 24’ Richardson Little Giants, 28’ Richardson Juniors 
and 32’ Richardson Cruisabouts or see these low priced, magnifi- 
cent cruisers at: 


Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Walter H. Moreton 
Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; Flood Gate Motor Boat Sales, 
14th & Water Sts., Washington, D. C.; Hensler-Kofoed, 156 Front St., Keyport, 
N. J.; Burritt Boats, Ft. Broad St., Stratford, Conn.; DuMont Marine Sales & Service, 
Municipal Pier, New London, Conn.; H. J. McDonald, Merrick & County Line There are more Richardson Little Giants in use than any other boat of its size and type. 
Rds., Amityville, L. I.; Bennett Boat Co., Mayfield, N. Y.;C.P. Amory, C. & M. —Thg Richardson Lule, Giant Mlustroted oe ori riced at $1307 at the factory 
Bank Bldg., Newport News, Va.; Henry |. Coleman, 9 Bay St., West, Savannah, — '" “estern New York 
Ga.; S. S. Levy, Union Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Stadium Yacht Basin, Ft. W. 
Third, Cleveland, Ohio; A. M. Deering, 1454 Builders Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; 
C. E. Padgett, Quincy, Ill.; Hill-Manning Boat Corp., Tonawanda Island, N. 
Tonawanda, New York. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
370 SWEENEY STREET, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 10% 2°, shwehon 4 puged « $2935, hos bors or four peor. end s speed 


Western New York. 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 
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660 Madison Avenue 
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MAN inc. 


Apartments + Residences - Country Estates 
Management - Appraisals - Investments 


- New York City 














480 Park Avenue 


North West corner 58th Street 
7, 9, 11, 13 rooms 
Simplex — Duplex 
3, 4, 5, 6 rooms 


All with fireplaces, many with 
terraces and Southern exposure. 







Representative at each of these buildings daily and Sunday 


1185 Park Avenue 


93rd to 94th Streets 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 rooms 


9, 11 room penthouse 


_ With a garden entrance. All 
. Outside rooms. Some with lib- 
raries and terraces. Fireplaces. 





521 Park Avenue 


North East corner 60th Street . 





13 rooms 








1175 Park Avenue | 


South East. corner 93rd Street 
8, 9, 11, 13 rooms 





535 Park Avenue 


North East corner 61st Street 








6 and7 rooms . 








563 Park Avenue 


North East corner 62nd Street 
8, 10, 11 rooms 









147 East 50th Street 


Grand Central Section 


5 and 6 rooms 





40 East 66th Street 


South East cor. Madison Avenue 


7 and 8 rooms 





565 Park Avenue 


* Between 62nd and 63rd Streets 





6, 7, 8 rooms 


Il East 68th Street 


North West cor. Madison Avenue 


7, 8, 13 rooms 





570 Park Avenue 


South West corner 63rd Street 
7 and 8 raoms 


45 East 82nd Street 


North East cor. Madison Avenue 
9 rooms 





South West corner 77th Street 
7, 8, 9 rooms 


115 East 82nd Street 


"Near Park Avenue 


4 and 6 rooms 





930 Park Avenue 


South West corner 8lst Street 


8 and 9 rooms 


| 
| 
| 
850 Park Avenue 
| 


40 East 83rd Street 


South East cor. Madison Avenue 
6, 7, 8 rooms 





North West corner 87th Street 
3, 4, 5, 6 rooms 


12 East 88th Street 


Near Fifth Avenue 
3, 4, 6 rooms 





| 1165 Park Avenue 


North East corner 92nd Street 


7, 8, 9 rooms 





4 East 95th Street 


Near Fifth Avenue 
6 and 7 rooms” 








1060 Park Avenue 
| 
| 
| 


amen 


_ We offer for rent apartments in all the better buildings on the East Side. - 
Complete plans and prices are available at our main office. Our trained 
experts are at your service, without cost to you. < 









Sez PEASE & ELLIMAN. INC. 
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Sailing in a Cup Race 


(Continued from page 70) 


2:30. Topmast again giving 
trouble and we take in jib top- 
sail. Orders are given to take in 
club topsail; probably going to 
gamble on squall. 

2:49. Club on deck. Squall 
near and looks wicked. 

2:52. R runs out of wind and 
tacks to try and head us off and 
we, holding old breeze, almost 
sail around her. Squall all split- 
ting up. 

2:54. R still has club, as it was 
on wrong side to get it down 
when we doused ours. She is 
better off now and has reset 
baby. Wind very light nor’ west. 

2:59. Doldrums and rain. We 
break out medium jib topsail. R 
on weather beam, about 100 yds. 
away. Both flopping around be- 
tween old southerly and north- 
erly squall. Puffs from all direc- 
tions but practically becalmed. 

3:04. Looks as if old southerly 
will win out. Squall apparently 
following Long Island shore to 
the eastward. 

8:06. R goes on port tack; 
foolish. We cross her wake on 
st’b’d standing out to sea in light 
northwest air. Rag of a working 
topsail set on S, but not laced 
to topmast. 

3:10. R shifts to No. 1 jib top- 
sail and is just getting breeze. We 
are both high of course and if 
squared away would be about 
beam and beam. If wind holds, 
R ought to finish first and at 
least save her time. 

3:15. Clearing, but there may 
be another squall from the 
northwest. 

3:18. Finish line in sight, about 
21% miles away. R should barely 
beat us boat for boat if present 
air holds, as looks probable. 

3:27. R is shifting, to balloon I 
suppose; yes. & breaks hers out; 
we are not ready yet and don’t 
break out until 3:30. R will 
finish first easily. 

3:40. R finishes, after jibing 
again at 3:39. 

3:44:41. S finishes and makes 
signal assenting to race again 
tomorrow. Nicholson told me 
about five minutes before the 
finish that, in spite of bad bot- 
tom, it was no use to prolong 
agony any further and that they 
are willing now to start the next 
day. 


Attempted Fifth Race. 
July 24th, 1920 
Too Much Wind 


8:45 a.m. Boarded Shamrock 
at mooring. Clear, hard south- 
wester, a bit better than 30 ac- 
cording to the weather station 
at the Hook. S has single ten- 
foot reef tucked in and working 


topsail up in stops. Mrs. Burton, 
Nicholson and pilot not on 
board, replaced by other huskies 
from 23-Metre Shamrock. Crew 
grouty; one remarks to me: “She 
will never hold together to get 
around.” Other remarks over- 
heard: ‘ell of a note, three 
skippers,”’ “never again,” 
“thank God this will be the last 
day,” and many others of a like 
nature. 

9:15. Shamrock under way and 
breaks out a small rag of a work- 
ing topsail. Resolute leaves moor- 
ings. She has full mainsail and 
that damned topmast bridle 
rigged which causes “‘Parky”’ so 
much worry. Ich auch, wish they 
had left the peak halliards down 
today. 

10:00. Getting out near bar. 
Blowing like hell and nasty short 
sea. S’s crew evidently would be 
delighted if race is called off. 

10:10. Diaper (mate) has just 
created near panic by demanding 
that boat should be turned 
around and gotten back under 
lee of land before she breaks up, 
claims making water fast. Crew’s 
wind badly up! Hell of a per- 
formance. Burton asks me to ac- 
company him below to make 
inspection. Find nothing much 
wrong; plenty loose water for- 
ward, shipped through fore 
hatch and deck leaks, but well 
almost dry. No possible grounds 
to ask postponement to repair 
any damage. Crew apparently 
divided whether to stick it out. 
She sure is pounding like merry 
hell, mast all over the shop, even 
when eased to all possible extent, 
and chucking pretty solid spray 
from one end to the other. 
Burton has made speech, bucked 
up crew and we will continue. 

10:30. Race Committee hoist 
“F” (do you consent to post- 
ponement?). Shamrock assents, 
but can’t make out what & re- 
plied. (Learned later that they 
were so full of their own troubles 
that they never saw signal, made 
no reply, so that R.C. assumed 
that they were not willing.) 

10:35. Committee set course 
signals. 

10:40. Committee haul down 
signals and recall tug trying to 
log the course and evidently 
making very bad weather of it, 
and reset “F.” R this time is 
close at hand and promptly as- 
sents, as does S again. 

10:45. Committee signal race 
off for day and we scuttle back 
to the Hook. 

(An attempt was made to sail 
the fifth race on July 26, but 
owing to light, fluky wind it was 
not finished within time limit.) 
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WITH 
MYERS'’S 
“PLANTERS’ PUNCH’ 


BRAND 


"FINE OLD JAMAICA 


£6 Q Ey ont — es a VEL cafe 


RUM 
The Perfect Drink forthe Yachtsman 


Aged and mellowed in wood for over 8 
years. Bottled in bond in His Majesty's 
bonded warehouses in Jamaica, B.W.1I. 
Delicious alone, in cocktails, high- 
balls, and the famous planters’ punch. 


THE WORLD’S BEST IS JAMAICA RUM 
JAMAICA’S BEST IS MYERS’S RUM 
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INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Practically every yachtsman knows that Atlantic 
Mutual, the largest mutual marine insurance com- 
pany in the world, issues non-assessable yacht 
insurance policies which are profit-sharing and 
afford the broadest coverage available. 


However, it is not so generally known that Atlantic 
Mutual issues policies for the protection of jewels, 
furs, artobjects and other valuables against “all risks”. 
These policies provide compensation whether the 
loss occurs at home, abroad or in the course of travel. 


Every Atlantic Mutual policy is profit-sharing and 
non-assessable. Dividends are paid all policy- 
holders whether or not they have a loss. Present 
cash dividend rate is 15%. 


During its 92 years of busi- 
ness, Atlantic Mutual has 
earned an international 
reputation for prompt and 
equitable loss settlement. 


Ask your broker 
for an Atlantic Mutual policy 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Atlantic Building, 49 Wall Street, New York 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia, 401 Walnut Street 
Baltimore, South and Water Streets 
Washington, 1427 Eye Street, N. W. 


Boston, 33 Broad Street 
Chicago, 175 West Jackson Blvd. * 
Cleveland, 1370 Ontario Street 





Fifth Race. July 27th, 1920 


8:30 a.m. Boarded S under tow 
inside Hook. Same sail and per- 
sonnel as yesterday except some 
other mate in place of Diaper. 
Light clear northeaster about 10 
knots. | 

9:25. Hit heavy piece of drift- 
wood. Dragged whole length of 
bottom and came up astern; 
plank about 15 feet long. Nichol- 
son jokingly asks if this can be 
considered sufficient cause for 
docking. 

9:50. Arrive Ambrose and 
Burton and Niel take dinghy to 
board Race Committee to ask 
about lay day tomorrow if there 
is no race today. 

10:50. Race postponed. Long 
wait. Burton and Niel report 
Committee say they are entitled 
to a lay day in the event of an 
uncompleted race but are not 
quite clear as to Committee’s 
attitude in the event of no start. 

12:45 p.m. Course signals, 
SSW. Light air, 6 knots, sea 
smooth with long easy swell. R 
has on Vanitie’s mainsail again. 

1:15. Start, both on st’b’d tack 
and late after handicap, S broad 
on k’s weather and with much 
the best way. R’s start one of the 
worst I ever saw Adams make. 
Both boats approached the line 
on the port tack. S was too soon 
and swung off at the light, R 
followed when she should have 
gone on. S then tacked and R 
wore, with the result that she 
could barely fetch the other end 
of the line. 

1:18. R tacks, just clearing S’s 
stern and the latter follows. 

1:25. S lifting out and footing 
faster. Both are carrying No. 2 
jib topsails. Tow ahead and S is 
being pinched to try to pass 
astern of it. 

1:30. R tacks on account of 
tow. We will pinch by. 

1:32. R comes back to port 
tack to windward of our wake. 
We have more breeze. 

1:40. Wind has been freshen- 
ing and letting both of us up, to 
k’s advantage. Lucky that she 
had to tack for tow after all. 
Several tows around and worry- 
ing both boats equally. 

1:45. S gets headed a bit 
and Nicholson takes wheel. 
Wants main trimmed but Burton 
argues, saying we are beating the 
other fellow and to leave well 
enough alone. 

1:49. R gets headed also and 
we are well ahead, working into 
better breeze. | 

1:55. Sis licking R all the time. 

2:00. Little change last few 
moments. Nicholson still steer- 
ing and Burton nervous, asking 
him to luff or keep away every 
few moments. 

2:08. Think both yachts have 
been let up again. R looks better 
and S takes st’b’d tack. Jib top- 





YACHTING 


sail sheet comes adrift and sail 
has to be lowered but we will 
still cross R. 

2:08. R tacks under our lee 
bow. Things looking much bette: 

2:15. Very even. Nicholson 
sailing her extremely well whe» 
left alone. Two feet more board 
on S. 

2:20. S doing a shade better 
and working out slowly. Soon 
will be able to let her foot for i: 

2:30. S doing wonderfull; 
Working out and outfooting. 
Now about beam and beam with 
possibly a bit more breeze. 

2:35. Still working out but 
breeze has gotten very light last 
ten minutes. B. won’t leave N. 
alone. 

2:45. Have picked up another 
little puff first, and have taken 
another jump. 

2:55. About the same, save 
that I think both have been let 
up a bit which may account for 
our gain. Often hard for me, on 
my belly, to see just how we are 
heading. 

3:05. R much better off. Both 
have been headed and R, now on 
our lee bow, would be close up if 
tacked. 

3:07. R tacks. Can’t cross us 
and tacks again close aboard our 
lee bow. Just about where she 
was at 2:08. 

3:15. R doing better this time. 
Wind is not letting us up any 
and R& seems able to pinch more 
successfully. 

3:25. R has tacked and is cross- 
ing us this time. She tacks to 
st’b’d on our weather beam. 

4:00. R has been pulling away 
steadily. Both fetching comfort- 
ably. More breeze and RF should 
round at about 4:15, or half time 
limit. 

4:18. R rounds mark, jibes and 
breaks out ballooner. 

4:22:05. S rounds, heads in- 
shore on port jibe with small jib 
topsail. 

4:37. R jibes and comes in- 
shore, paralleling our course. 
Looks as if we have gained. 

4:44. R looks OK but it will be 
a tight thing to finish inside 
the time limit. Ought to do it if 
this breeze holds. 

5:00. S has more breeze and Rk 
is luffing up towards us. She still 
looks safe. 

§:10. Nichols has been aloft 
on R. She has pulled out nearly 
ahead of us, there is a nice little 
breeze and the Cup is safe, odds 
on. S jibes and heads offshore 
and F& jibes to cross us. 

5:36. R jibes on our lee bow 
and will be at least 8 minutes 
ahead of us. 

§:51. S sets spinnaker and 
steers course. R still reaching. 
S holding a little high of course 
but not gaining. 

6:53. Resolute finishes. 

7:06. Shamrock finishes 18 
minutes and 4 seconds astern. 
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KING WILLIAM IV 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


JOHN GILLON & CO., LTD., Established 1817 
GLASGOW and LONDON 
By Appointment to His Late Majesty, King William IV 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or 
delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








His (Most SGousions (Majesty OCilliam the Fourth 


From the original painting by Hy. Dawe, Esq. 


THE KING ?¢ 


There will be no regrets tomorrow if 
you go along with King William V.O.P. 
today.Here is a mellow old Scotch whisky 
that will agree with you. Call for it in 
the cafes and serve it in your home. The 
price is only a little more and you'll 
respect its age. Every case is delivered 
from an U. S. Customs bonded ware- 
house. Sole U. S. Distributor, Bluebell 
Importing Corporation, Graybar 
Building, New York. 
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The America’s Cup Match 


(Continued from page 59) 


sails are all hand stitched. Amer- 
ican yachtsmen will be interested 
to know that these sails were 
fashioned in the century-and-a- 
half old sail loft at Gosport 
where the sails for Nelson’s 
flagship, H.M.S. Victory, were 
made. 

The challenger’s measure- 
ments were, of course, governed 
by the formula of the Class J 
International Rule which now 
governs the America’s Cup 
match. These work out about as 
follows: Length water line, be- 
tween 80 and 87 feet; draft, 15 
feet; displacement, 128 to 164 
tons. Yacht to be rigged with 
Bermudian mainsail, about 153 
feet from deck to peak; masts 
must not weigh less than 5500 
pounds. Yachts must be built 
to Lloyd’s ‘“‘A” Class rules for 
international racing. 

In conjunction with these 
dimensions, hull form is con- 
trolled. Height of freeboard must 
not be less than a certain pro- 
portion of water line length, and 
displacement must not be less 
than a specified proportion of 


the water line length — meani: 
that if the yacht is 80 feet « 
the water line she must not 
weigh less than 128 tons, and if 
87 feet on the water line, not 
less than 164 tons. Sail area is 
practically. fixed irrespective of 
the yacht’s measurement. 

In designing Endeavour Mr. 
Charles Nicholson has made 
her slightly larger than the con- 
testants in the last America’s 
Cup match of 1930. The chal- 
lenger’s approximate measure- 
ments are: length over all, 130 
feet; length on water line, 83 
feet; beam, 22 feet; draft, 15 
feet; displacement, 148 tons. 

During the building of the 
challenger much consideration 
was given to the possible use 
of the so called ‘‘mechanical 
gadgets.” The legitimacy of the 
use of mechanical appliances 
which add to the efficiency of 
the yacht needs no defence. 
Therefore, while equipping the 
challenger, we have felt at liberty 
to harness the services of any 
science which might add to her 
ultimate efficiency. 
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Conditioning an America’s Cup Defender 


(Continued from page 55) 


whereabouts, etc., is a job in 
itself. Changes in type of boom, 
in turn, normally require altera- 
tion to existing mainsails, or the 
acquisition of a new mainsail in 
order to secure what one ar- 
dently assumes to be the proper 
draft. After a season of looking 
after the sails of a modern Cup 
yacht, one longs with a pas- 
sionate yearning for the good old 
days of one set of working sails 
supplemented with a couple of 
light kites. If only there were-no 
more nerve racking decisions to 
make — whether to set large 
ballooner C or Genoa D, in 
combination with small spin- 
naker B, double-luff spinnaker A 
or large spinnaker C; or scrap 
the whole lot in favor of taking a 
chance with that abomination 
and dangerous curse of modern 
large yacht racing, a “‘para- 
chute”’ spinnaker. And, when a 
prayerful decision has been ar- 
rived at, frequently it turns out 
that the vital key sail to the 
desired combination is on the 
Bystander, on Vara, stored ashore, 
or undergoing repairs. 

Last, but not least, comes the 
organization and training of a 
personnel of some thirty men 
comprising the afterguard and 
crew. Each individual should 
know his duty and station in 
every one of the varied situa- 
tions that may arise in racing 


one of these complicated ma- 
chines. Drill and practice, drill 
and practice again. Sail when- 
ever possible and for as long 
as possible every day, unless 
weather conditions or altera- 
tions or overhaul at the builders’ 
yard prevent, and until you get 
so bored with just sailing around 
that you long for an excuse for a 
lay day. Actual racing, of course, 
has its lure, its thrills, its tense 
moments of excitement; but 
after a certain period, sailing 
purely for practice and drill 
comes close to plain drudgery, 
absolutely essential as one real- 
izes it to be. Compensations 
there are, of course; the pleasure 
derived in getting to know one’s 
shipmates and appreciating their 
ability, cheerfulness and _idio- 
syncrasies; the feeling of satis- 
faction realized after a difficult 
maneuver has been smartly ex- 
ecuted; occasional laughs over 
amusing incidents; the thrill that 
comes every now and then in 4 
yacht of this type when, in 4 
breeze of wind, the sensation of 
speed and power must grip any 
lover of sailing and the sea. 
Conditioning an America 

Cup yacht is no sinecure. It in- 
volves endless hard work, con- 
stant application, irritating “e- 
lays and worries. But it 1s 
absorbingly interesting, ['e 
quently amusing, and never dull. 
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JUST BY ITSELF, THIS QC f 38-FOOT 
TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS CRUISER 
MAKES THE FINEST SORT OF PLAYBOAT 














It’s an all-around boat. Fast enough for commuting ser- 
vice, and with every cruising comfort, yet it handles as 
easily as a runabout. Take the bridge yourself and feel 
this“38” step out and travel. See how she responds to a 
touch at throttle or wheel. This 0.C.0"38” is a fast boat, 
rather than a speed boat, with a hull-form that willlet you 


hold your speed in any weather you’d want to be out in. 


AS AN ADJUNCT TO A LARGER YACHT, 
THIS VERSATILE QC f “38” OPENS A 
WHOLE NEW WORLD OF ENJOYMENT 


No large yacht—without prohibitive expense 





can 
have the speed and flexibility of this Q.C.f twin-screw 
express cruiser. Yet, through its use as a sort of super- 
tender, it brings to a yacht the benefits of these quali- 


ties without their cost. For the quick run to the fishing 





grounds. For a speedy, comfortable, sheltered, ferry to 
other yachts, or to the shore. For every social and sport- 
ing use. And for the daily, never-failing thrill of travel- 
ing fast, close to the water, this GQ. C. f “38” is ideal. 





Demonstrations will be gladly arranged by appoint- 


ment. Write, or telephone, Mr. Chapman. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.» CORTLANDT 7-8100 
7 7 7 


Sales and Service: 
Foot of Fordham Place, City Island, N.Y. Phone City Island 8-1250 
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.tion from Boston and New 
* England points. 











29 OFF NEWPORT 


Including round trip steamer fare from New 
York, ticket to the Race, airy, comfortable 


Oa hlernatinal. 


YACHT 
ayy ACES 
} 
| the yachts over the entire course. 
Ly. New York Sept. 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 





EE the races and make it a real cruise party for two 

nights and a day! Dancing, concerts, five delicious 

meals — a cool, airy stateroom — everything included in 
the one low all-expense rate! 


You sail direct from New York — next morning the ship 
goes straight to the race and follows the yachts over the 
entire course. You miss nothing! 


All through the Races these trips will run — make one of 
them at least. You can’t afford to miss one of the rarest 
sporting events of several years past and several years to 
come! 


Valet Service. Barber Shop. Radio telegraph service to 
anywhere. 


Steamer leaves New York, Pier 14, N. R. 
(Fulton St.) 5:30 P.M., D.S.T. on eve 
of each race, returning second morning. 


For full information, tickets and reser- 
sengers will be taken aboard vations apply Pier 14, N. R. (Phone 
at New . Fare from New- BArclay 7-1900), Grand Central Termi- 
faye ‘or individual races nal, Penna. R. R. Station, Consoli- 

00. Special train connec- dated Ticket Offices at 17 John St., New 
York City, or 155 Pierrepont St., Brook- 
lyn. Also American Express Co. Offices. 


A limited number of pas- 


NEW ENGLAND 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Fast Time from Port Huron to Mackinac 
(Continued from page 89) 


Michigan shore making long and 
short legs. Margaret F. could lay 
her course without tacking. As 
darkness fell, she had worked out 
a mile lead on the cruising boats. 
Baccarat was ahead, with T'ri- 
dent following close. A. C. Jeffer- 
son’s ketch Vamare, an entrant 
in the Bermuda Race two years 
ago, was a mile astern but her 
performance in the comparatively 
light air was surprising. 

At daylight the wind increased 
to almost a reefing breeze, but 
most of the boats carried on. 
Sunday the duel between Bac- 
carat and Trident reached its 
height, the boats exchanging 
positions three times during the 
morning. The wind held true and 
late Sunday, as the course swung 
toward the west and sheets 
could be eased, Trident broke out 
her ballooner first. Sunday night, 
as the fleet neared the Straits, 
the wind lightened and for those 
astern of the leaders, it became 
almost a calm. 

The larger boats, now in front, 
gallantly tried to wipe out their 
handicaps by setting all of 
the canvas available. As they 
rounded into the Straits they 
were able to ease sheets and 
finally break out spinnakers. 
With daylight, Monday, more 
wind came and, with rigging 


straining to the limit, they 
carried all sail right into the 
harbor at Mackinac. Commo- 
dore George Cato, of Chicago, 
who has witnessed the finish of 
thirty annual races to the island, 
said that watching the yachts 
get light canvas down in the 
confines of the harbor, with a 
strong wind driving the boats in, 
was the most thrilling sight he 
had ever seen. 

They tore into the harbor in 
rapid succession. After Trident, 
Baccarat and Margaret F., came 
Vamare, Buckeye, brought up 
from the coast last year for the 
race, Rainbow IV, Nawanna, 
Silhouette, the syndicate-owned 
Spindrift, another syndicate- 
owned boat, Four Winds, Bald 
Eagle, Droom and, finally, the 
38-foot ketch Squall, the smallest 
to finish. Corky, a 27-foot double- 
ender owned by A. G. Wilson 
and manned by a crew of high 
school boys, wisely took shelter 
at Tawas when the wind reached 
its height on Sunday. 

The former record for the 
course was 40 hours 3 minutes, 
set by T. P. Archer’s yawl 
Barbette, in 1929. This year the 
first three boats to finish the 
240-mile run surpassed the rec- 
ord while Vamare missed it by 
only 16 minutes. 


Crass A (Over 45 Feet O. A.) 


Name Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time Place 
Trident Shelden, Ford, Booth 37:54:46 36:48:37 2 
Baccarat R. A. Alger, Jr. 38:19:59 34:45:55 1 
Vamare A. C. Jefferson 40:19:54 37:37:48 3 
Buckeye Lars Jacobsen 41:56:09 41:56:09 5 
Four Winds Syndicate 42:46:36 39:27:21 4 

Cuiass B (Under 45 Feet O. A.) 
Nawanna T. B. Farnsworth 42:06:10 37 :04:06 l 
Rainbow IV P. C. Williamson 42:01:48 37:06:07 2 
Silhouette Esmond Avery 42:10:14 37:51:30 4 
Spindrift Syndicate 42:14:38 37:16:01 3 
Bald Eagle R. R. Williams 45:07:17 40:17:30 7 
Droom Lee Smits 46:31:22 39:46:58 5 
Squall Fred Meno, Jr. 47:34:17 40:16:18 6 
Corky A. G. Wilson D.N.F. 
RacinG Crass 
MargaretF.IV  W.P. Fisher, Jr. 38:08:05 38:08:05 





Skinning the Cat 


(Continued from page 65) 


in their “Numbers Opposite”’ 
very much the way the dry 
navy used to take in rummers — 
sometimes. They showed ability 
to take care of themselves in 
mixed company in a grand free- 
for-all held in the midst of the 
series, when thirty-three dinghies 
from various Toronto clubs com- 
peted with the visitors for the 
Morse Memorial Trophy. Peter 
Scott pushed East Light out 
ahead of the entire fleet, beating 
a Canadian to the finish gun by 
34 seconds. De Quincy, in R.J.P., 


was third over the line, twelve 
seconds behind the second man. 
Then came five locals, and, 
eighth of the fleet of thirty- 
seven, John Winter in the [ng- 
lish Lightning. The race was by 
divisions, all starting together, 
and the Englishmen scooped 
up all the prizes in theirs. 

This invitation match was 
such a success that Canada and 
the United States will be asked 
to send teams to England next 
year. It was the friendliest 
fun throughout. 
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AL the finest distilling 
traditions of the Highlands are embodied 
in this fine old Scotch Whisky, famous 
the world over for more than a century. 
Its full body, satin smoothness and incom- 
parable “smoky” flavour have earned 
it the distinction . . .“Perfection of Old 
Scotch.” Distilled, aged and bottled by 


Ww. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., Glasgow and London. 


Sole Agents for the United States: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York City 


Importers since 1794 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or 
delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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NO SOAP, OLD MAN 
THIS sHip’s GONE BARBASOL! 


SHIP AHOY! 





BARBASOL’S 


the shave for a sailor— 


quicker, finer, smoother 


-@ No brush, no lather, no rub-in — no Old Man of the 


Mug to monkey with. 
Just wet your face, spread on Barbasol, and shave. 


Note how pleasant it feels, how sweet the song your 
razor sings as it zips through the wilted whiskers. 


It’s the smoothest shave you ever had — and the 
quickest, too, by a good two minutes’ time. 


That’s because Barbasol is a cooling, soothing, 
whisker-softening CREAM — the modern way of shav- 
ing — finest thing in the world for your skin. 


What’s more, Barbasol excels on the ship because it 
works equally well with cold water as well as hot, with 
salt as well as fresh. Economical, easy to carry. Get your- 
self a tube of Barbasol at any drug store, slip a Barbasol 
Blade into your razor, and treat yourself to the best. 





THE BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


BARBASOL BLADES 
5 for 25¢ 






A good, honest blade. 
That’s what Barbasol set 
out to make, and that’s 
what we've got to sell — 
a brilliant new 





blade, sharp as an 
ensign’s tongue, 
true as the flag- 
ship’s Colors. On 
sale wherever Bar- 
basol is sold. 






Barbasol presents EDWIN C. ye 
news commentator, C. B. S. See loca 
newspapers for time 








FOR MODERN SHAVING: NO BRUSH + NO LATHER - NO RUB-IN 
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“El Lagarto” Wins Gold Cup 


George 


(Continued from page 83) 


good enough. She also finished 
the three heats. 

Ethyl-Ruth IV, the only new 
boat in the race, is owned by 
John Shibe, of Philadelphia. She 
ran for two laps in the first heat 
and then folded up and was 
towed off the course. 

Scotty II, Sam Dunsford’s 
hope, finished last in the first 
heat. She was doing better in 
the next attempt and was run- 
ning in third place, with only 
two more laps to go, when a 
bearing burned out, and that 
was the end of her. 

After all, these long 90-mile 
affairs mean the survival of the 
fittest, and in the capable hands 
of a driver who understands boat, 
hull and motor, the 12-year- 
old Hacker-designed El Lagarto 
(formerly Miss Mary) was the 
fittest, and still fast enough to 
win. All of the contestants 
except Hornet are equipped with 
Packard engines of various ages. 
Hornet has a 16-cylinder Miller 
engine. If it had stood the gaff 
this story might have been 
differently written. 

Between the Gold Cup heats, 
races for Classes A, B, C and F 
outboards brought out good sized 
fields, and furnished interesting 
racing, although the lumpy water 
on the course, one and two- 
thirds miles in length, was not 
conducive to fast time. 

The final standings in Class A 
were: Amateurs— Clinton R. 
Ferguson, 800 points; Gar Wood, 
Jr., 600; Jack Scarborough, 338; 
Robert B. Lowe, 320; Lewis G. 
Carlisle, 225; Thomas Tyson, 
169. Professionals — Bob Meyer, 
800; Ted Roberts, 525; Warren 
Lueas, 525. 

In Class C the final standings 


were: Amateurs — Lew Franco, 
700; Lewis G. Carlisle, 625: 
Charles H. Johnson, 525; Roy 
Straley, 264; Joel Thorne, 254: 
Alex Deemer, 240. Profession- 
als— Fred Jacoby, 625; Bob 
Heape, 569; Herman Stewart, 
525; Cab Walier, 427. 

The day following the Gold 
Cup races, a puffy nor’wester 
swept down Lake George but 
failed to stop the three heats 
run for the trophy sponsored 
by Governor Lehman for un- 
limited speed boats. With but 
little competition from a small 
fleet of stock runabouts, Betty V, 
a new hydroplane with an en- 
gine of 1450 cubic inches piston 
displacement, was never ex- 
tended. Driven by her owner, 
Melvin Crook, Betty V took 
all three heats. Capable of speeds 
around 70 miles per hour, the 
best she was forced to show in 
the Lehman Trophy race was 
53.41 in the first heat, the only 
one in which Delphine IV com- 
peted. The final point standing 
was: Betty V, 1200 points; Chief 
IT, 825; Miss Marilyn, 619. 

The rough water proved too 
much for the smaller outboards. 
Only one heat was run in the 
Class B events, in somewhat 
slow time. Sam Crooks won in 
the amateur division with Rob- 
ert Brown second and Paul B. 
Sawyer, Jr., third. Cab Walier 
took first place among the pro- 
fessionals with R. Meyer second 
and Fred Jacoby, Jr., third. In 
the Class F, open, both heats 
were run off, the final point 
standing being: Walter Meloon, 
800; J. Plunkett, 469; C. John- 
son, 469, the latter being awarded 
second place on the faster total 
elapsed time. 


Go.tp Cup Racz, August 4, 1934 


First Heat 
Boat Elapsed time Average m.p.h. Best lap 
I 6-60 tea eten neds «eas 31:06.8 57.88 60.00 
eR cay, axis 1g Ae cise oo 31:33 .4 57.05 58.82 
IS. So cise S505 05s awa 31:57.8 56.32 57.82 
i ak cbs oak aed e0-0 a dh 33:37 .2 53.57 55.21 
ATE EE ea ae eee 33:48 .6 53.25 55.21 
SG 6 bee eas veceevinece ae. Sawn 54.54 
Seconp Heat 
SR ee 31:00.4 58.06 61.648 
NE baie a Edo Won cas 04 04 31:07.4 57.84 58.823 
i ERE SS eee 32:07.6 56.07 57.692 
I Soy Satta it astute ig Shs ns § hs D.N.F. pada 58.441 
es orate sera ita tos bathe D.N.F. hee te = 61.898 
Tuirp Heat 
NED on 6 0h o4's ks Rp eds Sey 31:38.8 56.96 57.692 
GRRE EPS Eee oe 33:14.0 54.15 58.823 
ee ee ree eee 36 :42.4 49.05 55.215 
ere 0 Ye EE a ee tL a sore 51.136 


Final point standing: El Lagarto, 
Hornet, 361; Scotty II, 256. 


1124; Delphine IV, 1085; Imp, 974; 
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CUP DEFENDER’S 


SUCCESS 


may cesl on 


Upe 


Qy the strength, dependability and easy handling 

qualities of the rigging may rest the defender’s 
ability to finish ahead of the British Challenger in 
that supreme event of all “registered” sports. 

Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope has been re- 
peatedly used on successful defenders of the America’s 
Cup since 1851 and used by thousands of yachtsmen 
who live up to the American tradition of having the 
best for their boats. 

When your boat is strained to the utmost with 
rails awash, you can count on Plymouth Ship Brand 
Manila to stand by you. And on the ability of the rig- 
ging to stand this strain may depend your chances 
of winning a closely fought race—where seconds pro- 
vide the winning margin. 

Now is the time when heavier winds must be ex- 
pected. Check your rigging that goes aloft. Check 
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Photo Morris Rosenfeld, N. Y. 
mooring lines, anchor warp, deck lines and dinghy 
lines. If they need replacing, don’t delay, replace 
them with Plymouth Ship Brand Manila — recom- 


mended by leading riggers everywhere; known as 
The Rope You Can Trust. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


SALES BRANCHES 
CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


OUT 
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NEW YORE 
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THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
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THE WINNERS 


from 
SCOTLAND 


FERGUSON’S “J. F.” 
Liqueur Scotch Whisky 


JAMES FERGUSON & SONS, LTD., GLASGOW 
There is a luxurious warmth, a golden clarity, in 
this priceless liqueur. Distilled for a century and 
..tightfully called “the Cream of the Highlands.” 


MACPHERSON’S “CLUNY” 
Liqueur Scotch Whisky 


JOHN E. McPHERSON & SONS EDINBURGH 
A very special liqueur Scotch, the youngest whisky 
of which is definitely guaranteed to be ten years 
of age. By appointment to His Majesty, George V. 


CUBA 


San Carlos Rum 
ALVAREZ Y DIAZ CIENFUEGOS, CUBA 


The famous Cuban drink at its best. Ideal for 
cooling punches, cocktails and highballs. Not to 
be confused with ordinary, commonplace varieties, 





AT BETTER LIQUOR STORES, 
HOTELS, CLUBS & RESTAURANTS 


Sole Importers 


15 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-1974 


F. GORDON BROWN, President 

WASHBURNE WRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 

C. A. PRICE, Vice-Pres. A. C. CULBERTSON, Vice-Pres, 

ANTONIO PONVERT, Vice-Pres. HENRY A. WILMERDING, Sec’y 
COMPTON REES, Asst. Treas. 


ALBERTO FONTANA, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM FISH, JR., Vice-Pres. 














YACHTING 


Hawaiian Yacht Wins Honolulu Race 


(Continued from page 92) 


and the crew consisted of Donald 
Lampton, son of E. E. Lampton 
of Los Angeles, owner of the 
EKight-Metre Marin, and P. L. 
(“Spud”) Murphy of Honolulu. 
Lampton went overboard when 
the mast carried away, but Eck- 
man grabbed him from the cock- 
pit as the boat swept by. 
Murphy got a similar ducking, 
but in a different way, once 
when the yacht was struck by a 
heavy squall. She heeled until 
she was almost flat and scooped 
up several hundred pounds of 
water in her mainsail. Murphy 
came out of the companionway 
to see what the trouble was just 
in time to receive the entire 
load on his back when the little 
boat straightened up as Eckman 
shot her into the wind. Eckman 
praised her seaworthiness, how- 
ever. He said she was never in 
any real danger although she 
was very wet all the time, both 
on deck and below. She is fast, 
as was proved by her long runs 
up to the time when her mast 
went out, and would probably 
have been a serious threat if her 
gear had been right. 

When all other boats were in 
and still no sign of the Scara- 
mouche, there was, considerable 
worry, for she has: quite a rep- 
utation for speed off the wind 
and is larger’than several of the 
others. However, she came limp- 
ing along on the evening of the 
23rd, minus both main boom 
and gaff. Fortunately, she had 
along a jib-headed main, and 
they were able to repair the 
boom. In her crew were five 
men, three women and a small 
dog — quite a crowd for a 41- 
foot boat. 

While waiting for the laggards 


to arrive the other crews plunge | 
into Hawaiian gaiety with aba: - 
don. We were all so over- 
whelmed with hospitality th.t 
we didn’t know what to do 
about it. Life was one contin- 
ual round of parties and sight- 
seeing and everything on the 
Island of Oahu is worth seeing, 
All hands have incurred obliga- 
tions to our hosts that will be 
hard to repay. 

The entertainment and re- 
ception committees were on the 
job all the time for almost a 
week while the yachts were still 
coming in. Originally the com- 
mittee on the mainland had 
planned to start the smaller 
classes on July Ist and the 
larger one on July 4th, but two 
of the last minute entries could 
not get ready in time to go on 
the first. But next time the 
little boats should be sent away 
ahead, as this dragging out of arri- 
valsis hard on the Honolulu men. 

Manuiwa won the Albert Soil- 
and Trophy for first place in 
the whole fleet. Burrapeg took 
second prize, the H. W. Rohl 
Trophy. Monsoon took third 
place and the Yachtsmen of 
Hawaii Trophy. Vileehi took 
another Yachtsmen of Hawaii 
Trophy for the first yacht to 
finish. Manuiwa also won the 
Hesselberger Trophy for first 
place in the large class. Burrapeg 
won the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club Trophy for first place in 
the medium class, and Monsoon 
the California Yacht Club Tro- 
phy for second place in the same 
class. Queequeg won the Douglas 
Radford Trophy for first place 
in the small class. Scaramouche 
took the Wichman Consolation 
for the last yacht to finish. 


THE Hono.uuiu Race 
LaRGE Cass 
(Over 60 -Feet) 


Yacht Owner Length Rig Corrected Time Place 
d. h. m. s. 

Manuiwa.......... H. Dillingham 61’ Schr. 12:09 :29:56 1 
Vileeht............H. T. Horton 80’ Ketch 12:22:56 :09 2 
Fandango..........C. E. Hoffman 84’ Schr. 14:19:14:07 3 

Meprium Crass 

(40 to 60 Feet) 
ee W. E. Candy 42’ Ketch 12:19:23 :56 ] 
NS. ions oa aos D. H. Radcliffe 45’ Schr. 12:21 :42:55 2 
Ds ac chee ie F. Hundhammer 50’ Yawl 13 :08 :53 :44 3 
Altair.............W. Manger 48’ Yawl 13:18:59 :50 4 
WU oa dese neds 8. I. Miller 48’ Yawl 15:03 :39:33 5 
Scaramouche....... W. Tompkins 41’ Schr. 16:13:02 :25 6 

SMALL Crass 

(Under 40 Feet) 
Queequeg........... B. M. Varney 34’ Ketch 13:20:2507 1 
Naitamba.......... R. K. Smith 34’ Yawl 14:13:38:18 2 
Common Sense...... Honolulu Ad Club 28’ Sloop 14:1708:26 3 
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. The forthcoming races for the America's Cup will witness an out- 


standing demonstration of seamanship and sportsmanship. EDWARD 
SMITH & Co., Manufacturers of the “Cup-Defender Finishes” used 
on America’s Cup defenders and thousands of other prominent 


craft in sail and power, salute challenger and defender in the 


true spirit of American Yachting: **May the best boat win!” 





“CUP-DEFENDER” x 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


CHAMPAGNE 


Frequently served in the household 
of His Majesty the King, chosen in 
the majority of cases by British aris- 
tocracy and connoisseurs on the Con- 
tinent, Pol Roger has again resumed 
with fashionable America the distin- 
guished position it formerly enjoyed. 
ALSO FROM THE HISTORIC OECHS CELLARS: 
SICHEL & CO. BORDEAUX 
THOMAS-BASSOT GEVERY CHAMBERTIN 
SICHEL #& CO. KREUZNACH 


MEUKOW COGNAC + DAVILA SHERRY 


STUART SCOTT'S VAT 33 


ANTHONY OECHS & CO - INC 
WINE MERCHANTS SINCE 1846 


41 PARK ROW + NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 





CELLARS: 209-11 WILLIAM STREET 





TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 77-5828 








YACHTING 


Steering Gears for Power Boats 
(Continued from page 86) 


copper tubes which can be led 
anywhere out of the way. I have 
seen a number of gears of this 
type tried out but as yet have 
not found one which takes care 
of the inevitable leakage past 
pistons, stuffing boxes, cup leath- 
ers and other packings. The 
hydraulic gear is used on large 
vessels but in such cases it is 
fitted with a rather elaborate 
device for ‘‘centering the gear” 
in order to neutralize the effect of 
leakage. Before fitting any hy- 
draulic steering gear device, it is 
wise to investigate how it works 
after the helm is kept over to 
port or to starboard for a con- 
siderable length of time. Note 
whether the rudder will come 
back to center when the steering 
wheel is returned to the central 
position or whether leakage has 
taken place and the rudder 
returns only part way. 

Rudders are usually arranged 
to swing 35° to 40° each side of 
the straight position. No matter 
what type of gear is used, there 
should be a fixed relation be- 
tween the number of turns of the 


steering wheel required to move 
the rudder from hard over to 
hard over. For small runabouts, 
yacht tenders, and small cruiser: 
up to about 25 feet in length, the 
steering wheel should make one 
and three-fourths to two com- 
plete turns to swing the rudder 
from hard aport to hard astar- 
board. 

A racing boat of the Gold Cup 
Class should have about the 
same number of turns on the 
steering wheel. Larger cruisers, 
30 to 40 feet in length, will have 
the drum on the steering wheel 
and the radius of the quadrant or 
length of slip tiller so propor- 
tioned that approximately three 
turns are required. Cruisers of 50 
or 60 feet, with fairly large 
diameter steering wheels, will 
require three to four complete 
turns. If the number of turns on 
the steering wheel are not prop- 
erly chosen, the helm is either 
too sensitive or requires too 
much work on the part of the 
helmsman — too much turning 
of the wheel — to keep the boat 
properly on her course. 


The Defense of the Cup 


(Continued fram page 47) 


slight improvement in the new 
boat may well change the pic- 
ture. Therefore, it looks as if the 
final selection races, which will 
be started on August 22nd, will 
be the acid test. 

While the races on the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise do not 
count officially, the results will 
undoubtedly have an effect on 
the minds of the committee en- 
trusted with the selection. 

On these squadron runs Yan- 
kee continued her winning streak, 
and won three of the five races. 
Weetamoe, showing improved 
form, won two, and Rainbow 
none, although breaks in the luck 
spoiled the latter’s chances in at 
least two of the runs. Shifts of 
wind at critical times put Rain- 
bow in a less favorable position 
than her competitors. 

The Cup yachts took part in 
the races for the Astor Cup and 
the King’s Cup off Newport, 
sailing against a number of other 
yachts of smaller size. Thirteen 
sloops, ranging in size from the 
big Cup yachts to an KEight- 
Metre, and two schooners, sailed 
in the race for the Astor Cup. 
The race was sailed in a light 
southeaster, which freshened 
later, and was won by Rainbow, 


with Yankee more than six and a 
half minutes astern and W eetamoe 
three minutes further back. 
Rainbow had taken aboard some 
five tons of ballast and the added 
weight and consequent longer 
water line seemed to improve her 
performance materially. 

In the King’s Cup contest, 
sailed in light and _ variable 
winds with eight starters, Rain- 
bow again won, defeating Weeta- 
moe by three minutes and 
Yankee by twenty-two seconds 
more. 

But on whatever yacht the 
choice finally falls, we may be 
satisfied that the defender will 
worthily represent the nation in 
the fifteenth defense of the Cup 
which now bears the name of the 
yacht which won it originally, 
and that she will give of her best. 
Here is the committee which has 
the difficult task of making the 
final selection of a defender to 
represent the United States: 


Vice Commodore W. A. W. 
Stewart, Chairman 

Commodore Junius 8. Morgan 

Rear Commodore E. Townsend 
Irvin 

Van S. Merle-Smith 

Cornelius Vanderbilt 

George A. Cormack, Secretary 
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Repowered with a pair 
of Hall-Seott INVADERS, 





OCF: 


“Hall Scott 





the Wilema shows, ‘‘an increase 


of at least five miles over her 


former speed.” 





A pair of Hall-Scott 250 h.p. INVADERS with 2:1 reduction gears 
forms a light, compact power plant, which gives the driving power 
of the so-called heavy-duty engine without the burden of its weight. 

In the Wilema twin 250 h.p. Hall-Scott INVADERS turn a pair of 
Hyde 27x32 three-bladed propellers at 1050 r.p.m., with the very 
low fuel consumption of only .58 pounds per horsepower per hour. 
Other owners can experience the same low fuel consumption by 


using Hall-Scott power. For information see nearest factory branch. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 254 West 31st Street, New York 


BERKELEY, CAL. - VANCOUVER, B. C.- LOS ANGELES, CAL. - SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. 


IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, J. FRANK KNORR - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS- 
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IMPORTANT 


TO READERS OF 


YACHTING 


THE RECORDS PROVE 


THAT THE EDISON STORAGE 
patreay LASTS 2TO 5 
TIMES LONGER THAN OTHERS! 


And —the records PROVE that the 
Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage 
Battery provides DEPENDABLE 
POWER for lights and other demands. 
You get this dependable power when- 








ever you want it— without those an- 
noying interruptions for repairs or re- 
placements that once were thought to 
be a necessary part of storage battery 


operation. 


AND IT REDUCES EXPENSES! 


Since it lasts 2 to 5 times longer, the 








Edison Storage Battery cost per year of 
service is appreciably less than that of other batteries. It is sea- 
worthy and — economical! ® If YOU have never equipped with 
batteries from the Edison Laboratories you have never enjoyed 


really trouble-free battery insurance! Investigate today. The name 
— THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. — is YOUR GUARANTEE. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE MONEY-SAVING BOOK 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY... 


DIVISION OF 
EVERY boat owner a) 


needs “Afloat with INCORPORATED 
Edison Batteries’. It's W. Orange, N. J. 
full of information — 
and pictures. Sendfor w 
your free copy right 
now! Address 











Dept. Y-9 














YACHTING 


Dismasted at Sea 


(Continued from page 95) 


After a little while the blackness 
receded and I could see light 
coming through the open hatch. 
My wife was jammed down be- 
side me with the springs and 
mattress of the opposite berth 
on top of her. My little girl was 
lying on the cabin floor uncon- 
scious and in a pool of blood from 
a scalp wound. I remember get- 
ting the bunk frame off my wife, 
picking up the child and starting 
for the cockpit. This was the 
zero hour. It is peculiar how the 
mind works in periods of stress. I 
thought that the child’s skull 
was fractured and that the best 
thing to do was to shoot her. I 
put these things down because 
they are true. I realized then 
that if the Bluejacket did not 
hold together none of us had a 
Chinaman’s chance. 

In a vague sort of way, I no- 
ticed that both hatch covers 
were missing. It was about that 
time Bobbie shouted, ‘‘ My God, 
Bill is gone!” Bill, being in the 
cockpit, had been washed over- 
board when she was swept. The 
water in the hull was about half- 
way up the motor and I vaguely 
remember saying that we could 
not help Bill, and that we must 
get at the pumps. The pump was 
a rotary affair that had to be 
primed and I remember priming 
it with crisco, which worked 
satisfactorily. About that time 
Bill came down through the for- 
ward hatch, exclaiming, ‘My 
God, Doe, the spars are gone and 
she’s swept clean!’ My reply 
was, ‘Where the hell have you 
been?” 

Bill didn’t know what had 
happened. He saw an enormous 
wave bearing down on us and 
then he was overboard and going 
down and down. It seemed so 
warm that he didn’t care. Then 
something struck him on the 
shoulder; he put his arm around 
it and it was the top of the main- 
mast. The next thing he knew a 
swell pushed him aboard. The 
cockpit was full of water and no 
one was in sight, so he dove 
down the open hatch. 

The spars were lying over the 
port side, surging up against the 
hull. I remember cutting a cou- 
ple of steel shrouds with a hack- 
saw. With hatchets and hack- 
saws we got the spars clear. We 
were afraid to make a line fast to 
them and let them drift out 
ahead because a sea might pick 
them up and drive them against 
our sides. So we eut them adrift 
and hoped for the best. We re- 
covered the forward hatch cover, 
which was fouled in some of the 
gear floating alongside. From 
one of the cabins we tore out a 
door and nailed it over the after 
hatch and pumped her clear of 


water. She had not leaked a drop 
through the bottom. Bill shouted 
that the standing rigging was 
charged with electricity and | 
went below to pull the main 
switch, removing the compan- 
ionway ladder in order to get io 
it. While I was doing this my 
little girl tried to come down the 
hatch and fell from the cockpit 
to the cabin floor. This was the 
first indication that she was 
stone blind. This blindness lasted 
for about six hours, and was 
probably due to a concussion of 
the brain. 

The wind was from the SW 
and increasing. Our spars were 
gone, our motor disabled. We let 
go the starboard anchor (150 
pounds) with a hundred feet of 
chain to act as a drag, but this 
did little good. Next, a bunk 
frame was taken, canvas lashed 
on it, and bent to the chain of the 
anchor. About 50 feet of this was 
run out to act as a sea anchor. 
Under this rig she laid to a little 
better. 

We blew off all that night 
before the SW gale, offshore and 
up the coast. This was a blessing. 
As closely as we could estimate, 
we were below the Virginia 
Capes and if the gale had con- 
tinued from the NE for another 
twelve hours we would surely 
have been on the beach near 
Hatteras. 

It was about this time that we 
found that the rudder was gone. 
We were certainly in a mess. No 
spars, no rudder, no hatch cov- 
ers, no motor. The motion of the 
boat was so violent that it was 
impossible to work upon the 
motor, although I did try. I 
found that the gas line was 
stopped, for one thing, and in 
trying to blow it out in a violent 
lurch of the vessel I aspirated 
about a half gill of gas into my 
stomach. I think it made the 
other fellows feel better to see 
me vomit. But as soon as I 
cleared my bilges I was all right 
again. 

This was probably our worst 
night. The condition of things 
below was enough to turn the 
strongest man’s stomach. For 
two days several members of the 
party had lain in their bunks and 
vomited ad lib. The saloon and 
galley floors were strewn with 
broken glass, bilge water, engine 
oil and galley supplies. Several 
fire extinguishers had _ broken 
open and in all it did not smell 
like a rose garden. 

During each night there was 
always a man on watch and if 
any light was sighted at a rea- 
sonable range a Coston flare was 
burned and an 8.0.8. given on 4 
Half-Mile-Ray searchlight. Some 
time during Wednesday night 
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T. best place lo 


STORE YOUR BOAT 





HE above photograph shows but one section 


of the famous CONSOLIDATED Shipyards, 
Harlem River and 177th Street — only 920 


minutes from Grand Central Terminal. 


CONSOLIDATED Shipyards’ storage quarters are 

the winter haven of many of the finest yachts. If 

you want the utmost in convenience, service and 
safety, let us take care of your boat when the 
yachting season is over. 


You will find CONSOLIDATED’S service effi- 
cient, prompt and more economical than ever 
before. Storage space under cover is now being 
allotted. Why not write us for complete details 
covering our storage facilities and permit us to 
make quotation on season rates — under shed, in 
the open — which includes hauling and launching. 
Basin storage is also available. 


REPAIR SERVICE 


We specialize in modernizing yachts, re- 
pairing, repowering and redecorating. 
CONSOLIDATED’S complete service is im- 
mediately available which includes preliminary 
sketches or engineering advice if required. 


i Consult with us first about your plans or 
. problems: no obligation. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Telephone — LUDlow 7-1400 


Designers and builders of pleasure and commercial craft and their propelling machinery since 1885. 











the wind began to take off and 
Thursday morning dawned 
bright and clear with a mild 
wind from the SW and consider- 
able ground swell. This day, I 
remember, we tried to clean up 
things below and it was then I 
realized that my feet were in 
very bad shape. Pieces of glass 
half an inch long could be picked 
out of them. Also, I was con- 
scious of a sharp pain in my left 
side, which rebelled against the 
slightest motion. Later I found 
that this was due to a broken rib 
which I do not know how or 
when I got. 

That afternoon a 14-foot fore- 
staysail club, which we found 
foul in some line over the stern, 
was salvaged and set up with a 
tablecloth lashed to it as a dis- 
tress signal. The wind and sea 
were diminishing all this day and 
about four o’clock that after- 
noon we sighted a vessel east of 
us, some four or five miles dis- 
tant, and headed south. We shot 
off the Springfield rifle and 
sounded our electric siren but she 
neither saw nor heard us. A 
sound signal, I am convinced, is 
of little value. I feel that in the 
daytime some form of smoke 
bomb, that can be fired from a 
Very pistol to a height of 200 
feet or better, is the best signal, 
and at night a flare, fired by the 
same means, that will float down 
with a parachute. 

About sundown we could see a 
line of blinkers up the coast and 
felt assured that it would be only 
a matter of time before we would 
be sighted by some coastwise 
vessel. That evening all the loose 
food was recaptured from its 
various positions and stowed 
away and the icebox was put in 
order. I felt that, if the sea con- 
tinued to subside, by morning 
we could put the motor in shape, 
clear the gas line and crankcase 
of water, and probably get it 
started. We had approximately 
180 gallons of fresh water and 
enough food to last us for at 
least a week or ten days. The sea 
began to break about sundown 
and we found only 24 feet of 
water. At this time we were out 
of sight of land, but toward the 
west we could see a glow in the 
sky which appeared to be a 
reflection of a city or town. 
Soundings were taken every half 
hour and showed a gradual in- 
crease to 85 feet. We had evi- 
dently drifted over an outlying 
shoal as the seas ceased to break 
when we got into deeper water. 

The other members of the 
party insisted that I try to get 
some sleep this night so as to be 
in shape to work on the motor in 
the morning. But sleep I could 
not. Various things that I should 
do and other things that I had 
not done, kept occurring to me. 
Some of the baffle plates in the 
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starboard water tank must have 
given way; with every surge of 
the vessel they would pound 
against one end of the tank, and 
then the other, with a deep bass 
boom. A little later there was a 
great racket and pounding in the 
forepeak which I took to be a 
5-gallon oak keg that had come 
adrift and was surging about. [ 
was afraid that it would break 
the toilet outlet from its connec- 
tions. I finally closed both of its 
seacocks that could be reached 
from the forward stateroom. 
Every so often a particularly 
steep sea would smash under the 
counter, jarring the whole boat. 
Mentally, I made a note that my 
next vessel would be a double- 
ender with a long straight keel 
and the bow not cut away too 
much. If only I had a smoke 
things would not be so bad, but 
all the matches were wet and I 
did not have energy enough to 
try a spark from the motor. 
Rolled up in a wet blanket on a 
cabin bunk, it was too hot. In the 
cockpit, it was too cold. There 
was no peace anywhere. 

Came the dawn at last, as 
the writers say, as pretty a day 
as one ever saw, clear as a bell 
with a gentle breeze. As the sun 
came over the rim we got an 
observation. Sitting in the cock- 
pit, I was trying to light a match 
with a magnifying glass and the 
sun’s rays when my wife began 
to jump up and down, shouting, 
“There’s a ship, there’s a ship!” 
Sure enough, not over two 
miles away to the NE of us, 
there was a ship. Our distress 
signal, the tablecloth, was still 
up, but as they were between 
us and the sun we tried flashing 
them with a concave shaving 
mirror and signaled them with a 
45 revolver. She seemed to hold 
her course down the coast for 
quite a while but, when we had 
just about lost hope of her see- 
ing us, she headed our way, both 
of her masts lining up. Then 
astern of her we saw another ship 
and, still farther off, another. 
It looked as if they were all out 
that day. Closer and closer she 
came, and bigger and bigger she 
grew until she rounded up to 
windward of us. Her rail was 
lined with astonished faces and 
a Dutchman shouted from the 
bridge, “Do you want us to 
pass you a line?” 

“Hell, no!” we said. ‘Take 
us off and report our position 
to the Coast Guard.” We had 
no rudder and, if he had tried to 
tow us, he would probably have 
pulled us under. They lowered a 
boat. We threw some articles 
into two sail bags, closed every- 
thing up tight and shoved off. 
When they came alongside in 4 
steel lifeboat they were careful 
to put fenders between the side 
of the yacht and themselves, 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
, NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S.A. 


THE MOST COMPLETELY MODERN DOUBLE GUN 









































TO THE YACHTSMAN, who knows its un- 
failing accuracy at sea, a Chelsea is the one clock 
that is completely satisfactory for desk or library 
at home. Illustrated is the CLAREMONT, in the 
popular ship's wheel design, with ship's bell 
strike. Cast in solid bronze, 814” high by 1414” 
wide, with 334”’ dial. Eight day movement. With 
holosteric barometer and thermometer. . . . Chel- | 
sea Clocks are sold by leading jewelers and 
nautical instrument and marine supply houses. . . . | 


Be on Deck with a pair of 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 


See close-ups of real deck drama with 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Watch the 
tense face of the skipper as he barks com- 
mands, the clever seamanship of the crew 
as they snap into action. 

Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are 1934 
models. Wider field of view, sharp to very 
edge; brighter image; lighter, for one-hand 
use; prisms permanently aligned by metal 
straps. At leading dealers. 








Bauscu €% Loms Optica Co. 


Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. I 
722 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


Timekeepers of the Sea” 


A 1934 Mari del, full 7 . ‘ 
: pouee oxi ERR 40-page De Luxe Catalog Free. Write today. 


BAUSCH ee: 
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Ar THE Hyde factory there is the 
largest stock of propeller patterns in the world. 
Hyde has made propellers for the mighty Levia- 
than down to the little putt-putts that travel the 
shallow inland waterways. For 30 years Hyde 
Propellers have been standard for every type of 
boat. Hyde dealers everywhere carry ample 
stocks. When you buy from a Hyde dealer you do 
not have to compromise on your requirements. 
The Hyde dealer usually has it in stock but if not 


can always get it for you. o 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
Bath, Maine 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often 
increase the speed of a boat and 
always get home safely. 











as there was still a considerable 
ground swell. Upon _ getting 
aboard the M. & J. Tracy, a 
cargo vessel as she proved to be, 
I asked where the Master’s 
quarters were and the steward 
showed me forward. There was 
a nice bathtub which I pro- 
ceeded to fill, a nice sharp-razor 
which I proceeded to use, and 
there, in the corner, was a nice 
warm bunk which I proceeded 
to utilize. About that time 
Captain Otto K. Meyers, Mas- 
ter Mariner, appeared on the 
scene. 

“Captain, it looks as if we 
had taken charge around here,” 
I said. ‘Dot is all right,” he 
answered. ‘‘Would you like to 
have a bottle of beer?” 

Would I like to have a bottle 
of beer?!!!!! Would a duck swim? 
If there is anything that these 
chaps on the M. & J. Tracy could 
have done to make us more com- 
fortable I do not know what it 
could have been. Later on in the 
day, after I had had a good 
square meal, I thought to ask 
the Captain where he was bound. 
His destination was Norfolk and 
he expected to get in about six 
o’clock that evening. I remember 
saying that it was too bad; I 
had hoped he was bound for 
South America. As it was im- 
possible for us to get our shoes 
on our swollen feet, Brooks and 
I improvised footgear from 
bath towels. 

At Newport News that night 
we had our first good sleep 
in six days and in the morning we 
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received word that the Coas; 
Guard had towed the Bluejac)::; 
into Cape May. 

In looking back over thie 
events of those last few days, 
and analyzing them, there aro 
several points worthy of atten- 
tion. First, in leaving Atlantic 
City, where we found it impo: 
sible to get in, we could have 
run down to Cape May even 
with the visibility as poor as i; 
was, and probably have gotten 
in all right that night. But | 
had always nursed a yen to see 
how the Bluejacket would behav: 
in a really big sea, and whether o1 
not she would lie to comfortably. 
If I had realized that this was 
to be a hurricane, I would not 
have picked this particular time. 
Next, I believe that to be safe at 
sea a vessel should be flush 
decked because it is impossible 
to keep a cockpit watertight and 
utilize space around it for lock- 
ers. Next, a marconi rigged vessel 
is more apt to be dismasted 
than one with a lower, gaff rig. 
Our masts were literally whipped 
out of the boat. Ballast should 
be of concrete and immovable. 
If we had been fitted with loose 
ballast in the form of iron pigs 
she would never have righted 
herself, Some form of adequate 
sea anchor that has been tried 
and tested should be aboard. 
Our experience on this point had 
demonstrated that the wind can 
reach such velocity that it is 
impossible for any canvas, no 
matter how strong or new, to 
stand for any length of time. 


Motor Boating Comment 


NBOARD motor boat racing 

in America is very sick 
indeed. This is important be- 
cause it was upon inboard racing 
that the entire sport was built 
and we cannot expect the little 
outboards to hold the responsi- 
bility and the center of the stage 
indefinitely. Our Gold Cup Class 
is as obsolete as King Tut. The 
international races in Florida 
last March and the Gold Cup 
regatta at Lake George proved 
that beyond a doubt. To have 
our finest, speediest and most 
expensive class of boats beaten 
so badly that they looked pitiful 
by foreign craft weighing about 
one-half as much and costing 
one-sixth or one-eighth as much 
was a sad blow. It should have 
opened the eyes of everybody 
interested in motor boating af- 
fairs to the fact that we must 
take the future of inboard racing 
seriously or forget that such a 
sport ever existed. 

Among the most exciting events 
ever run were the handicap 
events staged at the conclusion 
of several big regattas last year 
and including all outboards. In 


the first few there was confusion 
over the manner of starting, but 
with the working out of a fine 
handicapping and starting sys- 
tem, interesting and spectacular 
contests resulted that sent the 
crowds away with a thrill. The 
perfect handicapping in the Al- 
bany to New York and Around 
Manhattan marathons proved 
the practicability of using handi- 
caps. It would be an excellent 
thing if every regatta ended with 
a handicap outboard race. 

I suggest that at the next big 
regatta a 75 millimetre cannon 
be mounted alongside the start- 
ing gun. When the first runabout 
crosses the course or dashes up 
the middle section and raises a 
wash capable of capsizing any of 
the racing outboards, let the gun 
be fired at the runabout by an 
expert marksman so that it will 
blow it out of water. This would 
only have to be done once or 
twice and we would be free 
forever from the curse of mis- 
cellaneous runabouts which have 
caused innumerable accidents 
among racing boats. 

GEorGE W. Sutton, JR. 
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CRUISE WITH 





Type “C” Electric Windlass 


ENJOY YOUR YACHTING 





On Oe 


AECO peck AUXILIARIES 





WINDLASSES 
SAIL HOISTS 
DAVIT WINCHES 





Type “T” Electric Windlass 





SPECIFY 





BOAT HOISTS 


STEERING GEARS 


ANCHORS 


A TYPE AND SIZE FOR ANY 
BOAT THAT NEEDS ONE 


ASK YOUR BOAT YARD FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 


2432 ARAMINGO AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Type “V” Electric 
Sail Hoist 


Type “G” Electric Windlass 


























THE VINYARD 30 


At sea, watching the America’s Cup Races, 
VINYARD owners are proud of the relia- 
bility and staunchness built into their craft. 

And for the comfort and convenience of 
owner and guests no equipment has been 
overlooked. 

For cruising south, and for use in southern 
waters this winter, select a VINYARD 46’- 
50’-55’. These models available for immediate 
delivery. Full descriptive literature and prices 
upon request. 


VINYARD 
SHIPBUILDING COMBPARNY 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 














® Motors are something 
like men: Some of ’em 
are humdingers ashore 
— but washouts in a 
seaway. That’s why Uni- 
versals are designed, built, and tested 
“at sea” as well as in the shop. 


@ The Universal Proving Course has 
been the means of building 100% 
Marine qualities into every motor in 
our line. We’ve found some electrical 
equipment that was OK on the test 
block, but not worth a whoop at sea. 
We've found ways to assure perfect 
lubrication no matter how much a 
motor was up-ended in a short pitching 
sea. We've been able to iron out vibra- 
tion points and improve mountings 
that we would never have known 
about except by giving “dat ole Devil, 
Sea” a whack at these Universals. 


® You can be downright sure, when 
you buy a Universal, that it’s got its 
sea legs — that it isn’t just another 
landlubber that somehow got to sea. 
There’s a Universal to re-power your 
boat — ask for full information today. 


et their sealegs ~~ 
MM AtMacticnag for You 





With all its Quality you can 
buy this UTILITY FOUR for 
only $269.00 f.o.b. Oshkosh 


@She delivers an honest 20 h.p. 
plus at 2000 r.p.m. She’s light, 
compact, a miser on gas, smooth 
running at all speeds. Just the kind 
of a motor for faithful, low cost 
performance in open boats, small 
cruisers and auxiliaries. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
East. Office and Warchouse: 44 Warren St.,N. Y.C, 


Universal 
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Keep your 
White Shoes 


White 








Discriminating 
Yachtsmen have 


used PEE-CHEE 


for over 20 years 
CRO 


Pee-Chee cleans white 
shoes perfectly, it will 
not harden leather or 
Pee-Chee re- 


moves the dirt and 


Canvas. 


grease. Your shoes will 
beclean,soft and white 


as new, when you use 


PEE-CHEE 





PEE-CHEE 
WHITE 


rp 
Jhoe Cleane 








Quick and Convenient 


Thelarge 5 oz. bottle is available 
in all stores at 25c. The conven- 
ient trial size on sale in the bet- 
ter class 5 and 10c stores at 10c. 














Betterton Invitation Series 


(Continued from page 99) 


led home by Juno II, with Rip- 
ple, sailed by Miss Patsy Raskob, 
of Chesapeake Bay, a close sec- 
ond. The third race, sailed 
immediately after the second, 
was again won by Eel, which, 
when all the points were totted 
up, tied for third place in the 
series with Arrow, belonging to 
Joseph C. Morris, of Corinthian. 
Juno, sailed by F. L. Fuller, 
garnered the highest number of 
points, and won the series, al- 
though finishing fourth in each 
contest. Juno II was second in 
the point score. 


The Eastern Connecticut 
Regatta 


IFTY-ONE boats from seven 

yacht clubs gathered in New 
London Harbor for the Second 
Annual Eastern Connecticut 
Y. R. A. Regatta held by the 
Shennecossett Yacht ClubonJuly 
28th and 29th, in rainy, squally 
weather. Manchesters, Stars, 
Luders ‘16’s,’”’ Duck Islands, 
Zips, Cape Cods, Wee Scots, and 
handicap boats had two days of 
keen racing. 

Winners were H. F. Schutz’s 
Wing in the Manchester Class 
with a first and a second; George 
Johnson’s Star Flash, with two 
straight victories; and F. M. 
Thayne’s Marlin in the Luders 
“16” Class. These three types, in 
addition to their individual scor- 
ing, had a sort of team race, being 
started together over the same 
course. Flash won, but the Man- 
chesters had an edge on total 
points. 

R. Steven’s Challenger and 
D. 8. Morell’s Tern tied in the 
Duck Island Class, rakish ‘‘V”’ 
bottom craft with long bow- 
| sprits. Jimmy Smith of Duck 
‘Island and B. H. Reeves of Pine 
Orchard won in the Zip and Cape 
‘Cod classes, and D. W. Ladd’s 
Carodel won both the Wee Scot 
and handicap classes which were 
combined after the first day’s 
race. 

Participating yacht clubs were 
the Shennecossett, Pine Orchard, 
Sachem’s Head, Madison, Duck 
Island, Fisher’s Island and Ma- 
son’s Island. That there was only 
one protest and one disqualifica- 
tion in the whole regatta is an 
indication of the spirit in which 
the races were run. 

Dona.p F. KEEFe 








Racing News of the Month 


(Continued from page 99) 


Larchmont Race Week 
Winners 


ITH a total of 1489 start- 

ers during Race Week, 
the Larchmont Yacht Club set a 
record for the Sound. The 
weather was not of the best, the 
winds being mostly light and 
variable, with one squall. The 
class winners were: M, Wind- 
ward; A, Handicap, Riptide; 1, 
Handicap, Young Miss; Ten- 
Metre, Branta (Synthetic scored 
the same number of points); 
Eight-Metre, Silhouette; Fishers 
Island, Her Excellency; New 
York “30,” Alera; Six-Metre, 
Lucie; 2, Handicap, Anita; In- 
terclub, Susan; Victory, Re- 
veille; 8, Aurora; Atlantic, Skip- 
per; 3, Handicap, Cricket; 4, 
Handicap, Nike; Star, Lure 
(Winsome scored same number 
of points); Sound Junior, Patsy 
IT; Wee Scot, Wee Migs; Snipe, 
Snipe; Dinghy A, Blue Eagle; 
Dinghy B, Fancy Pants; Indian 
Harbor Pirates, Penzance; Me- 
teor, Leonid; Rainbow, Chick 
Rollins; Sandpiper, Winsome; 
Buccaneer, Barnacle Bill; Bull- 
dog, Sea Fox (Towser scored 
same number of points); Larch- 
mont Diamond, Stanley Turner. 


The Edgartown Annual 
Regatta 


20-KNOT southwester cut 
down the attendance at the 
Edgartown Yacht Club’s elev- 
enth annual regatta held July 
28th. Over 200 racing craft from 


more than a score of clubs be-' 


tween Long Island Sound and 
Cape Ann had gathered in the 
old whaling port but, with a reef- 
ing breeze for many of them pip- 
ing up, only 161 crossed the 
three starting lines and staggered 
around comparatively — short 
courses, with the little chaps 
sailing in the inner harbor. 

As usual, the regatta was eas- 
ily the leading event of the sum- 
mer in New England next to 
Marblehead Week, and had it 
not been for the breeze of wind, 
would have established a new 
record, the old one being 176 
boats started in 1932. The ton- 
nage, however, far exceeded that 
of any other year, and gave Vice- 
Commodore and Race Manager 
Alexander M. Orr added incen- 
tive to plans for making the 
event next year an anniversary 
of a hundred years of competi- 
tive sailing in America. It will 
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FRENCH WERMOUTH 
A S y . ; 





So popular is this Vermouth, that 90 % 
of all French Vermouth exported from 
France is Noilly Prat. It's the kind 
you must have for good cocktails. 
Be on guard against substitutions. 


A a ae IMPORTATION 
Ww 


Send 25c for Schenley's Wine Book 
Schenley Import Corporation, Room 571 
18 West 40th Street, New York 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


Ww 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic 
beverages for sale or delivery in any state or com- 
munity wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





Yi HOW 
TO KEEP 


The way to keep any engine young 
is to see that it gets a diet of the 
highest quality gas and oil, and is 
equipped with Champion Extra 
Range Spark Plugs. Be sure they’re 
Champions because no others have 
so universally proved that they 
make every engine a better per- 
forming engine, for Champion 
equipped engines have won prac- 
tically every major race and 
record-breaking event i. 
throughout the world #& 
for the past eleven years. arm ue 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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Again. - 


“El Lagarto” Zooms Home 


» Victo ry 








...and again her Propeller Shaft is 
MONEL METAL! 


HE “El Lagarto” is 12 years old now and 
she’s still winning big races... last year and 
again this year she won the Gold Cup Race. 
Her owner, Mr. George Reis, realizes that a 
race is often won long before the starter’s gun 
is fired...that it is even won in the way-yard. 
For instance, he takes no chances with the 
propeller shaft...it’s made of Monel Metal. 
When “El Lagarto” swings round a sharp 
bend at high speed he knows that her tough, 
rigid shaft can take the strain. 

He knows, too, that blows from floating 
debris, blows that would “spring” an ordi- 
nary shaft beyond hope, leave his Monel 
Metal propeller shaft unscathed. 

Also, Monel Metal is absolutely rust-proof 
and stubbornly resists corrosion and pitting. 


Its dense, cold-drawn structure “‘polishes-in” 
toa high finish that is smooth as glass...friction 
is thus reduced toa minimum, and so is power 
consumption, vibration andwearat the bearings. 

When you meet a wise and canny owner 
take a look beneath his craft. Chances are you'll 


o 
Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied 


to an gitor containing approximately two- 

thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel 
fa Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 

marketed solely by International Nickel. &Z nn 





—— a AN — 


El Lagarto, winner of the 1934 Gold Cup Race at Lake George. This 12-year-old boat, 
owned and driven by Mr. Geo. Reis, is equipped with a Monel Metal propeller shaft. 
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Underbody view of El Lagarto, 
showing its Monel Metal 
propeller shaft. 


find a Monel Metal propeller 
shaft...and at the end of it a 
Monel Metal propeller. You'll 
find this steel-strong, rust- 
proof Nickel alloy: used also 
for galley trim, hull fastenings 
and all kinds of bright work. 
Ask your boat-yard man about Monel Metal 
propeller shafts, propellers and other marine 
equipment...or drop us a card and we'll 
send you full information. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Meta 











SHIPMATE 5 


FIREPLACE CABIN HEATER 





of solid fuel. 


THE 


Stamford, Conn. 








If you want to increase the pleasure of your fall cruising, 
install this compact fireplace heater which provides all the 
comfort and joy of the open hearth at home. 


The shaking, dumping grate permits the use of all kinds 


Write for descriptive folder 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


| 
i 
| 





Teredos. 











MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING 
- GREEN 

OTTOM PAINT 





THE BEST IS BY FAR THE CHEAPEST 


It Is a Genuine Money Saver — Material is but a small 
part of the painting cost. 


It Avoids expensive Scraping and Repainting work. Each 
additional coat adds to the Anti-Fouling power. 


It Is a Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Bar- 
nacles, and Borers wherever prevalent, and has no equal 
in Warm or Tropical Waters as a protection against 


Highly Recommended by Leading Naval Architects. 
EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 





a noe Se 





All Double Strength 
Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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BERMUDA 
CRUISES 

















or 
mS he SHIPS... Queen of Bermuda and Monarch of 
Bermuda . . . Planned and proven to be the most popular 
pleasure vessels afloat! You dance, play, swim with a jolly 
vacation crowd in brilliant shipboard surroundings. And 
enjoy a private bath even at lowest rates! 


‘Breezy BERMUDA... Always cool, always delight- 
ful, because it is way out in mid-ocean (not in the tropics). 
No wonder thousands upon thousands are flocking to its 
bright waters, coral beaches, British charm and smart hotel 


gayety. 


Low COST .. . Best news of all! And remember that 
all rates include private bath aboard ship and accommoda- 
tions at a leading Bermuda hotel. 


5 Days °67., 9 Days °95., 


6 Days $74 up 13 Days $123 up or similar trips of varying duration 
Round Trip $60 up 


CURRENT SAILINGS 
Sept. 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29 





Also Combination Cruises to Bermuda—Jamaica—Nassau 
20 days $182 up. All Expenses 





For complete information and literature apply local agent or i gg tay Line, 
3 aha 4 Street (where Broadway begins); 565 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Tel. BOwling 
reen 9-7 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 














then be just a century since the 
Sylph of Boston met the Wave 
of New York in Vineyard Sound. 

In Class M, Windward, owned 
and sailed by George Lauder, 
beat Walter K. Shaw’s Andiamo 
by 6 minutes, 15 seconds. The 
Ten-Metre Thoroughbred, owned 
by Alexander B. Hagner and 
sailed by Bill Swan, vanquished 
Twilight, Dr. P. E. Truesdale, by 
4 minutes, 11 seconds, Lilu and 
Revenge. 

The schooner prize went to 
Venturer, P. M. Sturgis; the 
yawl trophy to Chanty, George 
B. Hollister, and the cup for 
ketches to Musketeer, Demarest 
Lloyd. 

Monsoon, Samuel W. Wake- 
man, won the 30-Square-Metre 
race; the Class S race was won 
by Arrow, Demarest Lloyd, Jr.; 
and the race for Vineyard In- 
terclubs, by Light, Frank B. 
Jewett, Jr. 
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The other class winners were 
as follows: Wiannos, Ist Diyi- 
sion, Gull, Gregory and Bet: 
Wells; Wiannos, 2nd Division, 
Venture, David D. Steere; Quis- 
sett Handicap, Topaz, P. KE. 
Copeland; Edgartown Katamas, 
Tawnah, Alex M. Orr; Stars, 
Spider, R. Shedden; Nantucket 
Indians, Jody, John Proctor: 
Edgartown 15’s, Rondinella, F. 8. 
Osborne; Nonquit O’s, Bea: é, 
Robert Collins; Herreshoff 12's, 
Swastika, Margaret Howes; F d. 
gartown Dories, Virginian, c 
Erdmann III; Edgartown Cats, 
Susie II, Pauline Beran; C: ape 
Cods, ist Division, Tee, Charle 8 
A. Saxe: Cape Cods, 2nd Divi- 
sion, Little Dipper, R. A. Besse; 
Wee Scots, Wee Scotch, Gardne . 
Cox; Cotuit Skiffs, Vitesse, Jo- 
seph Matteson; Edgartown 
Beach Boats, Jolly Roger, Nancy 


Ewing. 
W. U. Swan 


< 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 105) 


The New Yorker, always deft 
in extracting humor from mis- 
takes found in the columns of his 
contemporaries, occasionally re- 
prints a crack against himself 
under the inspired heading ‘‘Go 
Climb a Tree Department.” I 
wonder what the myopic old 
gentleman thought when he 
discovered this in his own 
“Yachts and Yachtsmen” de- 
partment: ‘‘Ratsey sails, which 
usually cost about twice as much 
as any others, have been used 
this year on all American con- 
tenders.’ The misstatement does 
such obvious injustice to both 
Ratsey and Burrows that the 
advertising manager of The New 
Yorker ought to dispatch it to 
the editor labeled, “Go Sew 
Your Own Shroud Department.” 


++ + 


I never knew what it was to 
get really accurate bearings until 
I had used the prismatic device 
fitted to Brilliant’s three-inch 
box compass, but in the Fastnet 
last year, sailing up-Channel at 
night, I observed three lights 
with it and crossed their bearings 
to the dot of a pencil on the 
chart. This summer, going down 
to Bermuda in another schooner, 
with Gibbs Hill, North Rock and 
St. Davids lights all available 
for bearings, I had to revert to 
the old method of sighting with 
the hand over the steering com- 
pass and found the usual error — 
a small one but enough to give a 
man heart failure when the 
current is setting him on a reef 
and he wants to save inches. So 
now I have the prismatic bearing 
finder fitted to my own box 


compass, and in future I’l] never 
put to sea without it. (Yes, I’ve 
tried the new binocular with 
compass attached, and it’s a whiz. 
When I collect all my bets on 
Yankee I'll see what can be done 
about it.) 


+ + + 


I am now moved to make an 
old-guard squawk against the 
use of radio direction finders in 
offshore racing. Such steamboat 
gadgets will never bother me 
personally, as radios which other- 
wise give good service always go 
out of whack when they find me 
shipmates with them. (Not that 
I sift a pound of static into their 
innards to be mean — I’m natu- 
rally a radio antibody.) But I feel 
that a good part of the fun of 
ocean racing will be extracted if 
navigating is done by radio, and 
I have a lively hunch that the 
first yacht to ram Nantucket 
Shoals Lightvessel will do so 
because she runs down the radio 


beam. 





++ + 


Contestants in the Bermuda 
Race were given code flags as 
distinguishing signals and were 
instructed to fly them at start 
and finish. Working out past 
Montauk Point with the letter 
“F” flying from Mistress’s star- 
board spreader, George Roose- 
velt happened to wonder whether 
that flag had an emergency 
meaning in the International 
Code. He hastily hauled it a 
when he ascertained that “I” 

a one-flag hoist meaning “‘! - 
disabled.”” Other good flags to 
avoid are B, O, U, and V. 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES 


OFF NEWPORT, R. I. 








See them comfortably with a gay and fashionable throng 
FROM BOSTON on one of the fleet of superb Eastern Steamship ocean-going 
S.S. EVANGELINE liners. You cruise with the yachts each race. 

OS Sunes henee ALL TIMES GIVEN D.S.T. 


modations from 
$2.50 up. Meals 


-_ FROM NEW YORK 


$ WEEK-END ALL-EXPENSE _ o 1% DAY VOYAGES 
2 up (Includes Berth and Meals) senate and Meals 





Voyage] Leave Sunday, 


Sept. 16 — 8 p.m. Extra) 
Return arrival 8 Voyage 1 _  S.S. Florida leaves Pier 18, Friday Sept. 14 — 10 p.m. 
a.m. Tuesday. Return arrival 8 a.m. Sunday. 
Voyage 2 Leave Tuesday, $25.00 up. Stateroom accommodations and meals included. 
Sept. 18 — 8 p.m. Voyage la > S. George oe — Pier 25, Friday Sept. 14 — 10 p.m. 
. eturn arriv a.m. Sunday. 
pce ng ° $25.00 up. Stateroom accommodations and meals included. 
Voyage 2_ S.S. Florida leaves Pier 18, Sunday, September 16 — 9 p.m. 
Voyage 3 Leave Thursday, Return arrival 8 a.m. Tuesday. 
Sept. 20 — 8 p.m. Fare $15.00. Stateroom accommodations from $2.50 up. Meals extra. 
Return arrival 8 Voyage 3 S.S. Acadia leaves Pier 18, Monday, Sept. 17 — 9 p.m. 
a.m. Saturday. Return arrival 8 a.m. Wednesday. 
Leaving and arrival Fare $15.00. Stateroom accommodations from $2.50 up. Meals extra. 
times D.S.T. Voyage 4 S.S. Acadia leaves Pier 18, Wednesday, Sept. 19 — 9 p.m. 








Return arrival 8 a.m. Friday. 
Fare $15.00. Stateroom accommodations from $2.50 up. Meals extra. 
Voyage 5 Speatas Cruise. S. S. Acadia leaves Pier 18, Friday, Sept. 21 — 9 





This ship will remain in Newport all Saturday night. Leaves New - 
rt Sunday morning and makes daylight cruise through Long 

fetand Sound arriving New York Sunday afternoon. 

$27.50 up with stateroom accommodations and meals included. 


Passenger tender service between the ACADIA, FLORIDA 
and EVANGELINE and the shore while at Newport 


Please ask for leaflet giving full details 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


For reservations or further information, see your travel agent or apply Passenger 
Traffic Department, Pier 18, North River, orl East 44th Street, New York — 
Telephone Cortlandt 7-9500, or 443 Boylston Street, Boston — Telephone Kenmore 
0228-0229, or Passenger Traffic Department, India Wharf, Boston — Telephone 
Hancock 1700. 


HILL DIESEL 
ENGINE CO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: LANSING, MICHIGAN 
SALES OFFICE: 370 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































A complete line of small Diesels from 10 to 200 
h.p. These engines are easily understood, easily 
operated and are trouble-free. They run smoothly 
and with a clear exhaust. Hill Small Diesels are 


accessible — all bearings and pistons can be ad- Ratsey & Lapthorn, Bruce. 


justed or removed through the large openings in 


upper base. Sailmakers Established 1790 
A SIZE TO FIT YOUR BOAT Telephone: Gly Island City Island, New Pork City 


AAD ADA AAA DAA A—_ 





ENTERPRISE 
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BLACK . WHITE 


Scotch Whisky pss 


ay, ay R 
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Black & White Scotch Whisky brings to your con- 
ception of good Scotch rich contributions of flavour 
and mellowness that are uniquely and unmistak- 


ably its own. 


On every bottle is our famous trademark — 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


A485 =D es a Ae ee Oe 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery 
in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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Marblehead Race Week Results 


ALF a century ago, the Beverly Yacht Club set a record thai 
lasted for nearly forty years when 171 yachts started in one 
of its regattas. Last year Marblehead Race Week attracted such 
number of racing yachts that there were more than 2000 starter: 
during the week. 1934 has sent these records kiting, for 300 boat: 
started on August 6th, setting a new record, which was broken 
twice during the week with 307 and 309. The grand total, 215) 
starters, is 137 more than in 1933. Rescues at sea, team matches 
and close finishes added to the interest-of the racing events. 


Club Fleet Wind 
August 4 Eastern Y.C. 291 boats Moderate Northwest 
August 5 Pleon Y.C., 
Junior Regatta 83 boats Very Strong Northwest 
August 6 Eastern Y.C. 300 boats Light Southeast 
August 7 Eastern Y.C. 295 boats Moderate South Southeast 
August 8 Boston Y.C. 
Annual Regatta 307 boats Light South Southeast 
August 9 Corinthian Y.C. 309 boats Light South increasing to 
moderate 
August 10 Corinthian Y.C. 287 boats Moderate Southwest 
August 11 Corinthian Y.C. 279 boats Light East Northeast 


Average number of starters (7 main races) 295 craft 


TROPHY WINNERS 


25-Foot Rating Class Q (10) 


Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 
C. Raymond Hunt’s Hornet 

Boston Y.C. Ocean Race: Albert W. 
Finlay’s Venturer 

Corinthian Yacht Club Class Q 
Trophy (Entire Week): Hornet 


International Eight-Metres (6) 


Eastern: John 8. Lawrence’s Decima 

Boston: Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen 

Corinthian: Harry E. Noyes’ Gypsy 

Hovey Gold Bowl (Entire Week): 
Gypsy 


20-Rating Class R (7) 
Eastern: Mrs. Frances M. Carter’s 
Tabasco 
Boston and Corinthian: Jacob D. 
Cox, Jr.’s Taja 


30-Square-Metres (12) 


Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 
George Poor’s Skjold VII 

Boston Ocean Race: Richard Black- 
mur’s Swing 

Team Race: Won by crews from 
H.M.S. af Chapman, Sweden, 17, 
United States 10 

Sir Thomas Lipton Cup (Entire 
Week): Skjold VII 


Massachusetts Bay 18-Footers, Class I 
Manchester Division (9) 


Eastern and Corinthian: MacIntosh 
Brothers’ Speedy 
Boston: Leslie Rawding’s Nipper 


Marconi Division (6) 


Eastern: James Finlay’s Dorchen II 
Boston and Corinthian: A. V. Co- 
gan’s Bonitwo 


Herreshoff Class S Knockabouts 
(12 Boats) 


Eastern: Francis H. Cummings’ 
Dolphin 
Boston: George N. Proctor 3rd.’s 


Curlew 





Corinthian: Edward P. Richardson’s 
Sabot 
Pleon: Arthur Poor’s Woodcock 


Triangle Class (23) 


Eastern: Frances P. Copeland’s Peri- 
winkle 

Boston: Paul L. Pryor’s Naiad 

Corinthian: R. Russell Smith’s 
Teaser IV 

Pleon: Benjamin A. Smith’s Teaser 
IV 

Team Race: Corinthian 70, Eastern 
Point 37 


Marblehead-Buzzard’s Bay 
Knockabouts (13) 


Eastern: Parker H. Jones’ Comet 
Boston: E. Sohier Welch’s*Evanthia 
Corinthian: Reginald Foster, Jr.’s 


Caprice 
Pleon: W. Gould Jones’ Comet 


21-Foot Handicap Class (2) 
Eastern and Boston: C. N. Collins’ 


Tags 
Corinthian: (Unsettled) 


Cohasset-M anchester 17-F ooters (9) 


Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 
Philip Benson’s Jonah 


Cottage Park 15-Footers (7) 


Eastern: (Unsettled) 

Boston: William H. Cohan’s Gerald- 
ine 

Corinthian: Kenneth S. 
Sally 


Magoon’s 


International Star Class (18) 


Eastern: Robert A. Dalrymple’s 
Auriga 

Boston and Corinthian: Homer 
Clark’s Sans Souci 

Pleon: Clarence Ashcroft’s Three 
Star 


/\ 


Massachusetts Bay Indians (24) 


Pleon: William G. Scott’s Kismet 
Eastern: Unsettled 
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. clothing lines exclusively selected, exchisively © 
'¢ styled, carefully needled fabrics in the wanted | 


. 4 
«» colors, and patterns. 











‘on Soins will appreciate our three new fall | 


You've never seen their superior at these prices. 


The KASWOOD at $35 
The KASBURY at $45 


The KASLUXE at $55 


Kaskel at daskel 


Since 1867 
567 Fifth Avenue New York sind - 3 East 46th Street 


NA hs A PTE SN OF PE 


NAUTICALLY 
CORRECT 


Mosse YACHT LINENS, 
for every need and occasion, are 
nautically correct yet delighttully 
varied and original. 

Their seaworthy quality and 
moderate prices are equally wel- 
come, whether one needs a new 
luncheon set for a day's sail on 
the Sound, or the complete linen 


complement of a cruiser bound 


for the Cote d'Azur. 


NEW YORK: 750 FIFTH AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 478 POST ST. 
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THIS SWEATER CAN TAKE IT 


It’s as happy in a wash-tub as it is outdoors — can 
be washed by hand with impunity. London sends 
us these famous Shetlands in white, natural, canary 
yellow, blue, and green. 


TORITMIUILN (8 


OF BERVEUDA 
RIGHT AT THE GANGPLANK 


eee eae 
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~> THEY BELONG 
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to the set which at- 
tends the Cup Races 
and the regattas.They 

are never between 

the devil and the 
deep blue sea in se- 
lecting wines and 
liquors, for they or- 
der exclusively from 
Reese Brothers ...a 
pleasant port of call 
where probity and 
quality are con- 
sistently maintained. 


edt 


BROTHERS, INC, 
GOOD SPIRITS 
23 EAST 49th 
NEW YORK CITY 
Plaza 3-1061 
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Boston: Walter Perry’s Twono 

Corinthian: William Wells’ Peggy 

Special Race Week Trophy (Entire 
Week): Peggy 


Massachusetts Bay 15-Footers (5) 


Eastern and Boston: H. 8. Leonard’s 
Merlin 
Corinthian: Thomas Moroney’s Kit 


Winthrop 15-Footers (3) 


Boston: W. T. Hall’s Blitzen 
Corinthian: Harry F. Burrough’s 
Prancer 


Winthrop Hustlers (4) 


Eastern and Corinthian: (Unsettled) 
Boston: George F. Floyd’s Huskie 
Pleon: Martha McDonald’s Huskie 


Sandy Bay 15-Footers (4) 


Eastern: Benton C. Storey’s Bobemo 

Boston: John Cianciola’s Mamie 

Corinthian: Joseph F. Lockett, Jr.’s 
Jolo 


16-Foot Class O (11) 


Eastern: Arthur E. Whittemores’ 
Betsy 

Pleon: John Rice’s Betsy 

Boston and Corinthian: Reynolds 
Beal’s Sandboy 


14-Foot Class T (8) 


Eastern: Anne Conant’s Pekoe 

Pleon: Janet Pierce’s Tango 

Boston: Paul Jacob’s Rita II 

Corinthian: Arthur J. Santry, Jr.’s 
Bandit 


Manchester 15-Footers (19) 


Eastern and Boston: Roger F. 
Hooper’s Whoopee 
Corinthian: Caleb Loring, Jr.’s Skippy 


Annisquam Bird Class (7) 


Eastern: (Unsettled) 

Boston: F. Paul Woodbury’s Flamingo 

Corinthian: Robert K. Cox’s Can- 
vasback 


Quincy Catboats (9) 


Eastern: J. Whitney Hall’s Niacel 
Boston: Albert Helfrich’s Dorothy 


Yankee Dories (9) 


Eastern and Corinthian: Charles 
Martin’s Louise 

Boston: James Hegarty’s Elizabeth 

Pleon: Robert Lash’s Lark 


Coot Class (7) 


Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 
Francis Duffey’s Corsair 

Pleon: Martha McDonald’s Step-and- 
Fechit 


Fish Catboat Class (18) 


Eastern and Boston: David Denni- 
son’s Dab 

Corinthian: E. Ober Pride’s Snapper 

Pleon: David Haviland’s Sculpin 
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Annisquam Cats (6) 
Fastern: H. K. Spencer’s Janet 


Boston, Corinthian and Pleon: J1- 
liana Smith’s Caterpillar II 


Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts (6) 


Eastern: Kate and Meredith Boyce’ s 
Maryland 

Boston: Ellis Brothers’ Arethusa 

Corinthian: Pauline Raymond’s Gue; - 
riere 


Snipe Class (12) 


Eastern: William H. Taylor, Jr.’s 
Tern 

Boston: John Malgrin’s Pima 

Pleon: William Aicardi’s O. K. 

Corinthian: William Gabele’s Shadow 


Medford Comet Class (5) 


Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 
John Black’s Gadget 


Brutal Beast Class 
First Division (4) 
Eastern and Boston: John D. Mce- 
Beath’s Sea Bat 
Pleon: Faith Conant’s Katydid 
Corinthian: William O. Anthrop’s 
Lickerty Cut 


Second Division (7) 
Eastern, Boston and Corinthian: 


Robert Smith’s Red Pepper 
Pleon: John Newman’s Mule 


Third Division (10) 
Eastern and Pleon: Suzanne and J. V. 
Santry 2nd’s Black Bird 
Boston: Alexander Watson’s Wam- 
sutta 
Corinthian: Barnet and Frank Gring’s 
Black Cat 


Fourth Division (7) 
Eastern, Corinthian and Boston: 


Daniel R. Pinkham, Jr.’s Dawich 
Pleon: Frank Ferdinand’s Tautog 


Eastern Yacht Club Sloops (2) 


Eastern: George Stephenson, Jr.’s 
Jump 


Yankee Clippers (11)—Sea Scouts 


Eastern and Boston: Domenic Meo’s 
Garitaldi 

Corinthian: Harriet Brown’s Flying 
Cloud 


Class B Dinghies (3) 


Eastern: Eleanor Morss’ Dirty Duck 
Boston: W. Gould Jones’ Fleabite 


Boston Ocean or Lightship Race 


Class A, Cruising Class: A. H. 
Veasey’s Blue Jacket 

Class B, Sloops, semi-cruising: 
Homer Hill’s Fanita 

Leonarp M. Fow se, JR. 
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AT THE COCKTAIL HOUR 





and for informal lunches — afloat or ashore — we suggest paper plates, cups and 
napkins with your flags or boat. They are made to order with the insignia in colors 
or a pictureof the boat. Also cigarettes, matches and playing cards similarly marked. 


Prices on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 


ASTOR TRUST BLDG. 601 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 




















CENTER OF 
SAN FRANCISCO’S LIFE 





San Franciscans by the thousands visit The Palace 
Hotel daily, to dine, dance, meet friends from afar and 
convene. World travelers, on business or pleasure bent, visit it 
daily by the hundreds for they know and appreciate its 
modernity, its large, cheerful rooms, its rare food, its thoughtful 
courtesy for every guest. They like its metropolitan air, its quiet 
when quiet is wished, its closeness to things they wish to do, 
and places they wish to go. Plan a stay at The Palace. 


600 rooms, each with bath. e «© Rates, from $3 (single) upward. 


Che PALACE HOTEL 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 














NOISSEURS ASK FOR- | 


Mumm & (0.4 


WHITE TOP CHAMPAGNE (Extra Dry) 
BLACK TOP CHAMPAGNE (Very Dry) 


AND KNOW THEY WILL OBTAIN 
THE TRADITIONAL QUALITY OF 





Look for 
THE COAT OF ARMS OF 


THE HOUSE OF MUMM 
ON EACH BOTTLE 


“The Guarantee of Origin!” 





The MUMM CHAMPAGNE & IMPORTATION CO., Inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York City 





This is not an advertisement for sale or delivery in any state wherein sale or use is unlawful 

















Alone in the Caribbean and 


Cruise of the Diablesse 
By FREDERICK FENGER 


These two books by Mr. Fenger will make perfect fireside reading. The 
first is his story of a long voyage through the Lesser Antilles in a 17- 
foot sailing canoe, and the second an amusing travelogue of a twenty 
months’ cruise in his 50-foot yacht to the West Indies and north 
coast of South America. 


Published Price $3.00 each 
REDUCED TO $2.00 EACH 
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205 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















Across the Atlantic in the 
Sea Bird 


By THOMAS F. DAY 


This tale of Captain Day’s famous voyage in his 25-foot 
Sea Bird from Providence to Gibraltar is a sea classic and 
should be found in every nautical library. 


Published Price $3.00 
REDUCED TO $1.50 


YACHTING 


205 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 


























SEACRAFT "39" 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





BEAM 11’ 6” 


DRAFT 2’ 6” 


L.O.A. 39’ 





Twin cabin model—sleeps six. Power—120 h.p. Kermath Sea 
King. Speed—16 to 18 m.p.h. Fully equipped; ready to cruise. 
Ideally suited for Southern waters. 








A duplicate of the above boat absolutely 
new and never in water — 


Priced especially for quick sale........+- $6950:° 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR PARTICULARS 


SEACRAFT CO. 


72-30 ELIZABETH AVE. 
ARVERNE (ROCKAWAYS) L. I., N. Y. 


PHONE BELLE HARBOR 5-6415 
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store at 


PEIRCE &KILBURNS 


Last year our storage facilities were completely filled. 
Make’ your reservations early this year. The Kilburn 
Marine turntable allows launching into clean 
water at all times. Call at our yard and per- 
sonally inspect our equipment and 
complete repair facilities. 








PEIRCE A AILBURN INC 


AAAS. 


NEW BEDFORD 
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This 28-foot Gar Wood “Model 28-40 Landau” has recently been delivered to 
Commodore W. K. Vanderbilt to be used as a tender for the “Alva.” A Model 
202 Scripps 210 h.p. engine gives a speed of 40 m.p.h. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


(Continued from page 112) 


Ritchie compasses are sold all over 
the world and are used in all sorts of 
vessels, from battleships to speed 
boats. The firm of E. 8. Ritchie & 
Sons has made some 90,000 com- 
passes and has been constantly im- 
proving the type and details. The 
latest ‘‘Globe”’ underlit compass is 
designed to ensure positive stability 
in all sea conditions and is the result 
of a long series of experiments. The 
bowl is of special design and a steady 
card is assured under all circum- 
stances. The dome top magnifying 
glass permits the use of a small mag- 
netic unit which is extremely sensi- 
tive. The illumination from below 
follows modern practice. 


i 


Gar Wood Offers New Model 


NEW high speed runabout is an- 

nounced by Gar Wood, Inc., of 
Marysville, Mich. She is a 16-footer of 
the “V” bottom type with a cockpit 
seating two in the stern. The power 
plant is a high speed marine engine 
developing 85 h.p., located under 
hatches just forward at the cockpit. 
In trials the new boat is reported to 
have attained speeds in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 miles an hour. A choice of 
engines will be offered, giving speeds 
of from 35 miles an hour up to 40 and 
even more. The hull is of African 
mahogany, finished bright, and the 
upholstery is of dark red leather. The 
“V” type windshield is of shatter- 
proof glass and it and the deck fittings 
are streamlined. All metal parts and 
trim are heavily chrome-plated. 


+ + + 


The “Hispeed Sea Scout” 


ECAUSE of a demand for a Sea 
Scout engine with more power 
than the standard, a new model has 
just been announced by the Gray 
Marine Motor Co., of Detroit. It is 
designated as the “Hispeed Sea 


Scout” and develops 25 h.p. at 3600 
r.p.m. This model has a high com- 
pression head, larger manifold and 
larger carburetor than the standard 
model, aluminum base and housing, 
and weighs 245 pounds. Electric 
starting and lighting equipment are 
standard. 

A 2:1 reduction gear is also now 
available for every style Sea Scout. 

One of the standard motors has 
been purchased by Mr. T. O. M. 
Sopwith for installation in the Fn- 
deavour’s tender. 


+ > 4 


A Handy Diving Helmet 


For shallow water diving, such as 
is necessary to examine a boat’s 
bottom, clear a fouled propeller, or 





plug an opening, the diving outfit 
manufactured by Andrew J. Morse « 
Son will be found useful. The helmet 
is of spun copper with shatterproof 
glass window in front, with fitted 
lead weights front and back. Stand- 
ard diving hose and couplings are 
furnished with the helmet. The pump 
is simple and positive in action and 
the whole outfit is designed fer get- 
ting under water quickly if desired. 
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PISTON FINISH 
SHAF TING 


RODS- BOLTS 
WASHERS 
SCREWS 
LAG“ HANGER 
me RE WSs 


MACHINE 
JS CREWS~ NUTS 








Hull paints must withstand a variety of abuse 
which makes ordinary paint unsuitable for 
use on boats. Decks get hard wear and are 
subject to great heat from sunlight. Hulls 
have to withstand washing of waves, shrink- 
age and expansion under strain and fumes 
from marsh gas. Our paints are designed for 
long wear under these trying conditions and 
they will outlast less expensive substitutes, 
repaying their first cost many times over. Red 
Hand marine paints are the finest 
that skill and money can pro- 
duce, and_the price is right. 














TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


TECCO 
RAND 


COPPER 
BRASS 
BRONZE 
SHEETS 


AND 


TUBES 














“We've seena 
lot of Engines 
come and go- 











PALMER Bros. with their old two cycle 
make-and-break engines, were about the 
first to give the sailor a dependable gaso- 
line motor. Since then various engines 
have been in vogue for a time, but laurels 
change hands almost year to year. 
Palmer Engines have continued to in- 
crease in popularity because of their 
ever-present economy and dependabil- 
ity. The designs have changed only as 
each feature of modernization proved 
itself to be a real improvement. Palmer 
Engines today are a modern line, as high 
speed and compact as it is possible to 
build engines and include the sturdiness 
and long life that is expected of Palmer 
Engines. Send for descriptive literature. 











PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., Cos Cob, Conn. 
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Follow the Races witha 


BINOCULAR 


The suspense of a nip-and-tuck race — the excitement of a close finish — 
every thrilling moment can be enjoyed to the utmost.in the vivid close-ups 
a Zeiss Binocular gives. ri 

Zeiss optical superiority gives you: — a wide field of view, making it 
easy to quickly locate distant vessels, buoys, etc.; superb definition that 
brings out details with dramatic sharpness; and extremely high light- 
gathering power, of great value when navigating at night. Sold by 
leading dealers. Write for booklet showing many models. 


















7X Binoctar 
Favorite Marine Glass 


Capture the thrills 
with a 


ZeissSkon Camera 


The Contax, shown here, is a remarkable pocket-size camera of practi- 
cally unlimited possibilities. Speeds up to 1/1000 sec. Takes pictures at 
night, indoors or outdoors, in ordinary artificial light. Focuses auto- 
matically, assuring extreme accuracy. 36 pictures on one load. Many 
interchangeable lenses and accessories. . . . Other new auto-focusing 
models. Ask to see them at Zeiss dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York A 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 

















SMALL GOL SAFE 
4 4 INEXPENSIVE, 4 4 





RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Inc. 


9666 East Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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The port side of the latest Model F-4 Scripps marine engine 
which develops 53 h.p. at 1800 r.p.m. 


The Scripps Model F-4 


SUALLY the owner of an auxili- 

ary wishes his engine to be 
inconspicuous, to function with as 
little attention as possible, and to be 
of such size and weight that it can 
be stowed away in limited quarters, 
often in an inaccessible space. To 
meet such needs the Scripps Model 
F-4 was first introduced. 

The new Scripps model F-4 an- 
swers all the above requirements. 
It is a motor of very compact dimen- 
sions, with piston displacement of 
220 cubic inches. It develops 53 
horse power at 1800 r.p.m. 

Designed strictly for marine work, 
the new Model F-4 has kept pace 
with the latest developments in the 
marine field and has been constantly 
improved and refined. It incorporates 
in its simple, rugged structure every 
appliance necessary to meet present 
day operating conditions. Included 
are mechanical fuel pump, fuel filter, 
hand sump pump on the side of the 
engine, and tungsten alloy exhaust 
valve seats which practically elimi- 
nate valve grinding and tappet ad- 
justment. This feature is important 
when the location of the engine and 
the limited space to service it are 
considered. A flame arrester and 
crankcase breather tube have been 
added. To reduce the number of 
controls to a minimum, and to pro- 
vide greater flexibility, it has been 
equipped with a distributor having 
an automatic spark advance. This 
arrangement eliminates the spark 


control rod entirely and also makes 
certain that the spark is properly 
retarded for starting and operating 
at the lower speeds. The standard 
model is available with an exhaust 
outlet, on the rear of the motor, 
which extends downward at a con- 
venient angle. In special installations 
a special manifold with a vertical out- 
let at the forward end of the motor 
may be used when the motor is 
mounted low and it is necessary to 
extend the exhaust pipe vertically 
before passing to the outside. 

The carburetor is of the latest 
marine type with sealed float cham- 
ber. A special fuel pickup tube has 
been installed so that any fuel which 
might drop back into the carburetor 
from the manifold, when the motor 
is stopped, is picked up and gradually 
used during the warming-up period 
when a richer mixture is required. 
This eliminates the necessity for a 
carburetor drip pan, as the air intake 
of the carburetor is protected by an 
approved type flame arrester. To 
meet the trying conditions encoun- 
tered in auxiliary service when the 
boat must be operated under both 
sail and power, a special carburetor 
arrangement has been provided 


which permits the motor to receive 
the correct fuel supply, even though 
the boat may be heeled at a con- 
siderable angle. 

The new model F-4 is available 
both in direct drive and with reduc- 
tion gear of 2:1 ratio. 





The same engine with reduction gear of 2:1 ratio 
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For engine replacement or new constuction it is well to con- 
sider Murray & Tregurtha 4- and 6-cyl. fuel-oil and gasoline 
marine engines. Write for complete information. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


INC. 











°e SERVICE 


COME TO FAIRHAVEN, 
MASS. FOR REPAIRS 


It is the center of the Yachting ac- 
tivity, located between Long Island 
Sound and Massachusetts Bay. Clear 
‘water, efficient railways, expert work- 
men, low prices, pleasant associa- 











CASEY AUXILIARIES 
Always Up-to-date 
Constantly Improved 


We carry a good line of bronze tions. We are in this low priced 
hardware, stainless steel wire and ° ° 
general yacht equipment. district. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO., INC. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 














Searchlight (CF): 
for Motor Boats ~— 


ALL SIZES OF SEARCHLIGHTS FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOATS 






Catalog 1— Incandescent Searchlights. 
Catalog A—Arc Searchlights. 
Catalog F — Floodlights. 
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THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 





249 East Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI, O. 














NOW IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


A ONE DESIGN CLASS 


’ FOR NEXT SEASON 


Special Price 
consideration 
giv n to orders 


_ Let.us consider your problem. 
Designs and Quotations 
submitted on all sizes fromthe _ 
_ smallest Frost Bite Dinghy up. 
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See the 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES 
OFF NEWPORT, R. I. 


September 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 


Daily Sailings from Providence, Newport and New London 








Leave Leave 
PROVIDENCE t 0 00 NEW LONDON 
7:30 A.M. 8:00 A.M 
Fare $5.00 cARN Fare $5.00 
each person each person 
Leave NEWPORT 

9:00 A.M. 

Fare $5.00 

each person 


BAR AND LUNCH COUNTER ON STEAMERS 


Tickets now available for each race, or combination of four races for 
$15.00 each person 


Account of limited capacity reservations should be made at once 


SOUND STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 


Pier 31 East River 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Orchard 4-7611 


Providence, R. I. 

184 Dyer Street 

Ft. of Orange St. 
Tel. Manning 8998 


New London, Conn. 
P, O. Box 672 
Tel. 6718 


Newport, R. I. 
Newcomb's Wharf 
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cA n U. nciesputed Success 









6 SIZES 
30 — 180 H.P. 


Built by the manufacturers of the 
famous Red Wing Thorobred line 
of gasoline marine motors. 21 


models — from 4 to 150 h.p. 


wars, 
gi 


@ Built on the 
famous Waukesha- 
Hesselman Cycle. 


Sales and comments on the new 
RED WING — Hesselman Fuel 
Oil engines are still rolling in. 

ee, in our opinion, is 
what really determines the suc- 
cess of a new motor. 


Boat owners like this sturdy, 
compact motor because of its 
great power, simplicity and 
economy. It uses cheap, non- 
explosive fuel oils, but has 
smokeless exhaust and no crank 
case dilution. Starts instantly 
and runs smoothly. Write for 
full details, mentioning the size 
of your boat. 


RED WING MOTOR COMPANY 
Red Wing, Minn., U.S.A. 


Dealers at: 201 East 12th St., New York 


437 Arch St., Philadelphia 


1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 




























THE PAINT THAT SAYS “‘KEEP OFF”’ 
TO WORMS, BARNACLES AND MARINE GROWTHS 











MUR-COP 


You'll save yourself dollars 
and disappointment by 
using this perfect anti- 


fouling paint. 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
95-99 Empire Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















SPEEDOMETER: 


THE *AOST ACCURATE 


MEANS CF PAE AS UREN: 


NAJTICAL SPEED AND CHANCES CF SPEED: 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 
KELVIN- WHITE ©Co. 
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“Fiji II,” 28 feet over all, was designed by Furnans Yacht 
Agency and built by the Casey Boat Building Co. For 
auxiliary power she carries a 25 h.p. Kermath Sea Bird 
which drives her 81/4 m.p.h. Her plans appear on page 109 


Gray Engines in Matthews Boats 


"THE Gray Marine Motor Company, of Detroit, has recently shipped the 
fortieth of the new Gray Sea Scout engines to the Matthews Company, 
of Port Clinton, Ohio, for installation in the new Matthews “Sailers.” 
The Sea Scout is Gray’s smallest 4-cylinder engine, developing from 7 to 16 
horse power. It is but 2714 inches long and weighs only 245 pounds. It has 
impulse magneto ignition, built-in ball bearing clutch and reverse gear 
and modern pressure lubrication. Electric starter is available at a slight 
additional cost. 

The Matthews Company reports satisfying results with the motors in 
the ‘“‘Sailers,’”’ which have been shipped to all parts of the country and 
have met all sorts of operating conditions. 


++ + 


“Porthole Pete” Again with Willis 


W. R. CHAMBERLAIN, more commonly known as “ Porthole Pete,” 
has once more joined forces with the E. J. Willis Co. of 85 Chambers 
St., New York City. Mr..Chamberlain’s long experience in the marine 
hardware trade, and his knowledge of yacht fittings of all sorts and their 
uses afloat, render his advice particularly valuable to yachtsmen. He not 
only knows where to obtain the newest gadgets but just what fitting should 
be used in any case. In addition, he has been sailing most of his life and thus 
has first hand knowledge of the yachtsman’s needs. 


++ + 


Reis Used Texaco 


) oe several weeks prior to the Gold Cup Races on Lake George, George 
Reis was tuning up his twelve-year-old El Lagarto in coéperation with 
the Technical Division of the Texas Company. In the race he used Texaco 
Racing Fuel and Texaco Marine Motor Oil “K.”’ As told elsewhere in this 
issue, he won the first two heats and thus collected enough points so that 
he could loaf around the course in the third heat and win. 


++ + 


Hathaway and Reiser 


INCE the sudden death of Asa Hathaway last January, the business of 
the firm of Hathaway and Reiser has been conducted by Alden Reiser, 
the surviving partner, who will continue making sails for yachts. Locat 
at Coscob, Connecticut, the firm’s sail loft is conveniently situated for 
serving yachtsmen i in Long Island Sound. It is, we believe, the only estab- 
lishment of the sort between City Island and New Haven. 
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Make QUICK Repairs 
With WOoOoD In Cans 


“74 Patches on Thursday — Sailed Boat 
on Saturday —Thanks to PLASTIC WOOD” 


“During the recent Inland Regatta, which 
was held on Lake Winnebago, one of the sail- 
boats was wrecked in a storm and badly 

unded. We put seventy-four patches of 
Plast ic Wood in the hull on Thursday morn- 
ing; the boat was varnished Thursday after- 
noon, entered the race Saturday and sailed 
the entire Regatta week. The owner advises 
that it did not leak a drop during the whole 
Regatta. Practically all the patches were put 


This marvelous new discovery — Plastic 
Wood—is ideal for filling holes, fastening 
loose bolts, repairing dented stems, transom 
rot, imperfect or splintered plank ends, etc. 
It is just like putty when it comes from the 
can—it can aped or molded or stuffed 
into cracks or holes—quickly and easily. 
When it dries it becomes hard, permanent 
wood that is weather and water-proof. Geta 
ae at any ship chandler, paint or hardware 





in holes which went way through the boat, 
which was made of %-inch spruce.’ 


PLASTIC WOOD 
RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


OF THE 
KELVIN-WHITE 


Spherical Compass 


include all types of vessels. Pleasure and 
commercial craft; government and private 
owned; sail and power; large and small; 
all have a universal appreciation of the 
remarkable features of this modern spherical 
compass. Write for our folder and the 
endorsements of many users. 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 


112 STATE ST., BOSTON e 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
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THE “ELSANCO”’ ELECTRIC 
PUMP CLOSET 


presents the most in luxurious refinement and 
silent convenience. Furnished to operate on 32 
or 110 volts D.C. and for use above or below 
water line. Finished in glossy white enamel 
with chrome plated trimmings, highest qual- 
ity white seat and cover and china bowl. It 
may be manually operated in event of failure 
of batteries or generating set. 


Descriptive literature sent upon request 


A. B. SANDS & SON CO. 
25 W. 45th Street New York, N. Y. 























| Books of Interest to the 
MODEL BOAT BUILDER 





BuILp A WINNING MopEL YACHT Moore $3.50 
How To MAKE CLIPPER SHIPS Hobbs 3.00 
MINIATURE Boat BuILDING Leitsch 3.00 
MobeEL SAILING CRAFT Daniels & Tucker 6.00 
MobeEL SAILING YACHTS Marshall 1.00 
SHip Mopet MAKING McCann 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF YACHT DESIGN Skene 3.50 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Commodore’s Story 
By MUNROE and GILPIN 


To anyone who has spent time in the southern part of Florida and who 
knows the blue waters of the Biscayne Bay, this story of Ralph M. 
Munroe’s life as a pioneer in that lovely section will be of tremendous 
interest. The book is replete with old photographs of historical value, 
tracing Florida’s development from the early ’70’s to the present day. 
Published Price $5.00 
REDUCED TO $2.00 
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205 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
















































“Sot your mind at ease on 
99 
4 this poin 
WILCO 
Ss to 100% MARINE 
Approved by 
MARINE FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
1 MODELS ON 
6 DISPLAY 
TO SELECT FROM 
2 TO 8 BURNERS 
WILCO STOVES COME WITH SAFETY GAS 
OR ALCOHOL BURNERS 


On 75% of the better Cruisers you will find 





Send 25c 


for WILCO tested and approved Stoves. Our 
ppd Stoves have been in use longer than any other 


gas or alcohol stove that we know of. 


Set your mind at ease and equip your boat 
with the most efficient and safest galley 
equipment available. 


The E. J. WILLIS CO. 
85 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





